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The new Nash Ambassador Airflyte. Three transmission choices, including Automatic Overdrive and Dual-Range Hydra-Matic Drive, 


Why Buy Just Half A Fine Car? 


Are you missing half the fun of 
a fine car—the better half? We think 
you are—unless you're driving a new 
Nash Ambassador! 

For it isn’t only the sheer beauty 
of Pinin Farina’s continental styling 
that makes Nash so thrilling—nor 
even the excitement of its Super Jet- 
fire power. 

Here—in a Nash <Airflyte—you 
step into a whole new world of travel 
pleasure no other car can offer! 

Imagine travel in reclining seats 
(the widest in any car) that banish 


.. that let you nap while 
others drive...that give you a“twin 


fatigue . 


bed” cabin in the woods at night. 
Imagine driving all day without a 
stop for gas .. . traveling free of dust, 
in air filtered by the Nash “Weather 
Eve.” Imagine the ease of Nash Pow- 
er Steering... and the Airflyte ride 
that experts rate “the finest of all.” 


See what new horizons open up 
—when vou look through the widest 
windshield and rear window ever 


built into an automobile—enjoy the 
grandest eye-level vision. 


Take the Key and See— You'll Find None so New as 


Youcaneven have the mighty Nash 
“Le Mans” Dual Jetfire Engine that 
set the greatest winning record of 
all American engines, in the 24-hour 
speed classic at Le Mans, France. 

Yes. every inch of this continental- 
stvled beauty just feases you to travel 
—to drive and drive as you never 
have before! 

Step up your travel fun. Ask your 
Nash dealer for the keys and take a 
ride. You'll never again be content 
with just half the fun of  fine-car 
ownership, 


Ambassador 


Statesman 
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In every phase of American business and industry, Chevrolet 


trucks work harder at lower cost! 


The records of thousands of 
businesses prove it! Whether 
the job is light delivery or 
heavy hauling, costs go down 
when Chevrolet trucks go on the job. 
You'll find it’s true on your job, too. You'll find that the 
Chevrolet line not only lists for less, but means less cost 
to own and operate per ton-mile hauled. That means 
start saving the day you buy a Chevrolet truck, and 
eep right on saving over the miles. 
But that’s only part of the story. These 1953 Chevrolet 
Advance- Design trucks bring you important features 
offered by no other make of truck. 


You get high-compression power (7.1 to 1 ratio) with the 
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new Loadmaster engine in heavy-duty models. It com- 
bines greater horsepower with a substantial increase in 
gasoline economy. You get plenty of thrifty power in 
light- and medium-duty models, too, with Chevrolet’s 
famous Thriftmaster engine. 

You get greater strength and stamina. New huskier, heavier 
construction adds an extra measure of dependability ... 
contributes to even longer life. 

You get more safety, thanks to the smooth, sure oper- 
ation of ““Torque-Action” and “Twin-Action” brakes. 


There are many other important reasons why it’s better 
business to buy Chevrolet trucks. It will pay you to get 
the whole story from your Chevrolet dealer. Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 








on job after job... 


business to buy | 





No other truck at any price offers all these advance-design features: 


VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE: The right power for 
your job—plus economy in the Loadmaster or 
Thriftmaster engine. 


HIGH-EFFICIENCY COMBUSTION: Specially de- 
signed combustion chamber squeezes all avail- 
able power from fuel. 


POWER-JET:;CARBURETION: Meters the flow of fuel 
to meet exact requirements of engine load and 
speed with 2-way controlled ignition. 


SPECIALIZED 4-WAY LUBRICATION: Provides 4 
special types of lubrication to lengthen engine life. 
SYNCHRO-MESH TRANSMISSION: Quick, quiet, 
safe shifting —eliminates “double-clutching.” 
HYPOID REAR AXLE: Lowers tooth pressures, 
stronger tooth section gives extra durability. 
STRADDLE-MOUNTED PINION: Maintains better 
gear alignment, better tooth contact on medium- 
and heavy-duty models. 


SPLINED AXLE-TO-HUB CONNECTION: Driving 
splines mate directly with wheel hubs on heavy- 
duty models. No bolts to loosen or permit oil leaks. 


BATTLESHIP CAB CONSTRUCTION: Each cab is a 
husky double-walled, all-welded steel unit of 
great strength and durability. 


UNIT-DESIGNED BODIES: Floors, tops, sides built 
as separate matching units for greater strength 
and safety. Widest color choice at no extra cost. 


12 Straight Years as First Choice of 
America’s Truck Buyers 


More buyers have chosen Chevrolet trucks than any other make —for 12 consecutive truck 
production years, including 1953 to date. That is in itself an amazing record and one which 
supplies the most convincing proof possible of Chevrolet’s superior qualities and value. 





The March of the News 


Food for thought. Is the way to a Con- 
gressman’s undivided attention through 
his stomach? 

One evening last week, President Ei- 
senhower attended a dinner with 48 
freshman Congressmen . . . He talked 
for a half hour about balancing the budg- 
et, his views of foreign aid, and a host 
of other Administration projects. 

Next day at the White House: ...A 
group of House members came for break- 
fast . . . Senators came for lunch 
At the U.S. Capitol the Senate had to 
recess for two hours because so many 
members were absent—lunching with the 
President. 

The menu on each occasion was not so 
important as the topic: foreign aid . . 
The word was out that the Administra- 
tion’s project for helping the Allies was 
running into real opposition in Congress 

. There were signs that deep cuts 
would be made in the program requested 
by the White House . So Mr. Eisen- 
hower invited influential committee mem- 
bers in for a meal and to talk things over. 


Pattern. The two occasions were typical 
of a device the President has hit upon 
for getting his ideas across Almost 
since the day he took office he has been 
inviting people in for a square meal and 
a good talk—Mr. Eisenhower and _ his 
aides apparently do most of the talk- 
ing. 

Does it work? . It is too early to 
say . .. But several of those who came 
away from last week’s luncheon seemed 
less anxious to cut a billion dollars off 
foreign aid than they had been when 
they went in . The President “made 
a deep impression,” said one impressed 
House member. 

Observed a Senator—who thinks for- 
eign aid should be reduced but came 
away with a hunch the President could 
talk Congress out of it: 

“That was probably the most expen- 
sive White House lunch in history.” 


Cut. No President has the time to play 
table host to everybody who has any- 
thing to do with everything in an Ad- 
ministration program . There isn’t 
even time to talk personally with all the 
people concerned. 

Last week—while Mr. Eisenhower 
was conferring with two groups of legis- 
lators on foreign aid—other legislators in 
the House of Representatives were work- 
ing over the Administration’s overseas 
information agencies... The White 
House had asked for 87 million dollars 

. . The House promptly cut the figure 
to 60 million and sent the request to the 
Senate accompanied by this argument 
from Representative John Taber (Rep.), 
of New York, the chairman of the com- 
mittee that handles appropriations: 

“Thousands and thousands of in- 
competents are on the pay roll and the 
only way to get rid of them is to cut the 
program.” 


Replacement. The furor over what 
J. B. Matthews did and did not say about 
Communist-front organizations and the 
Protestant clergy died out last week— 
and a new man took his place as execu- 
tive director ‘of Senator Joseph Mc- 
Carthy’s anti-Communist investigations. 
Matthews is the author of an article 
about Communist influences among 
some clergymen—an article that: 
(1) prompted three Democrats to quit 
the investigating committee—permanent- 
ly, they said... (2) brought sharp 
words from President Eisenhower . . . (3) 
led eventually to Matthews’s resignation. 
Last week, as a replacement for Mat- 
thews, Senator McCarthy announced the 
appointment of Frank P. Carr, a 37-year- 
old investigator with 11 years of ex- 
perience as a security expert for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


Time for change. In Tbilisi, Russia, the 
city fathers quietly changed the name 
of “Beria Square” to “Lenin Square.” 
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The Strange Case of the Hidden Rabbit and the Allergic Prince... 


At the Pasteur Institute in Paris, the 
story is told about an Oriental Prince 
who visited this famous medical center. 
Warned in advance that the Prince was 
allergic to rabbits, the tour was care- 
fully planned to avoid all rooms in 
which the animals were kept. 


Someone, however, doubted that ex- 
posure to rabbits could possibly be 
harmful to the Prince. So, one of the 
animals was hidden in a room through 
which the tour was to go. Amazingly 
enough, upon entering that room, the 
Prince had a violent allergic attack! 


How does medical science explain this 
strange disorder known as allergy? 


Doctors say that an allergy is not a 
disease, but a heightened sensitivity to 
certain substances—such as pollens, 
dusts, animal danders, cotton fillings, 
foods and drugs. The allergic person 
simply cannot tolerate such substances. 
When they are breathed, eaten, touched 
or otherwise encountered, they set up 


a reaction which may appear as a skin 
eruption, a digestive upset, headache— 
and, most commonly, asthma or hay 
fever. 


Great advances have been made in 
relieving not only hay fever sufferers, 
but victims of other allergies as well. 
Today, for instance, there are ways of 
identifying the most obscure causes of 
allergy and, in many cases, of immu- 
nizing the victim against the offending 
substance. 


This is done by giving repeated, 
gradual doses of the allergy-producer. 
Such treatment—if continued as long 
as the doctor reommends—may greatly, 
if not completely, relieve allergic symp- 
toms in 85 percent of the cases. Some 
persons, of course, are permanently re- 
lieved simply by avoiding contact with 
things known to be the source of their 
trouble—for example, a cotton-stuffed 
pillow, a dog or a cat. 


Though allergic disorders are rarely 


fatal, doctors consider them serious. 
This is because the symptoms are dis- 
tressing, and, in severe cases, may cause 
such discomfort that work, sleep, ap- 
petite and recreation are interfered 
with. As a result, both physical and 
mental health may suffer. 


Prompt and proper treatment—and 
continued cooperation between patient 
and physician—are usually the keys to 
the successful control of any severe 
allergy. This is because so many factors 
are involved—including precise diag- 
nostic studies, drugs for immediate re- 
lief, and the influence of the patient’s 
emotions upon the onset and severity 
of allergic symptoms. 


‘ 


Although there is as yet no “‘sure 
cure”’ for any of the various types of 
allergies, patients who carefully follow 
their doctor’s advice can often be 
greatly helped. 


Please send me a copy of 
your booklet, 853-K 
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Washington Whispers 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Nixon—Key in Capitol Liaison . 
Come From Soviet . 


Mao Tse-tung and his Chinese Com- 
munists still get their signals on war 
in Korea out of the Kremlin in Mos- 
cow. The Chinese offensive, launched 
at a critical time in truce negotiations, 
was directed by the Russians. 


x * * 


President Eisenhower's patience be- 
gan to wear thin after the latest Red 
drive in Korea, geared to take advan- 
tage of the truce-talk lull. It finally 
was decided that U.N. forces would be 
allowed to hit back in a limited way. 


ts ae 


John Foster Dulles, U.S. Secretary 
of State, got his way over the British 
in the latest Big Three meeting. As a 
result, any meeting with the Russians 
will be at the foreign-minister level, 
not the top level, and will concern 
itself with Germany and Austria, not 
over-all world settlement. 


* -& & 


The President is being advised to try 
for action by Congress at this time on 
as much of his program as possible. 
The White House staff is convinced 
that Congress, all of a sudden, is ready 
to eat out of the President’s hand. 


x & x 


Richard Nixon, Vice President, is 
playing more and more of a part in 
the liaison work that is starting to 
pay off for Eisenhower in Congress. 
The technique of quiet persuasion is 
proving more effective than that of 
crackdown, tried by Mr. Truman. 


x * * 


Senator Robert Taft, of Ohio, is being 
assured that his health will permit him 
to take over again next January as 
active Floor Leader for the Senate 
Republicans. 


x * * 


Mr. Eisenhower refuses to be irritated 
by his critics in press and politics. He 
is coming to regard criticism as one of 
the burdens of office. 


Dan Reed, chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, is pre- 
pared to make the White House fight 
another major battle before it gets 
Congress to keep the regular corpora- 
tion tax rate from falling automati- 
cally next April 1 to 47 per cent from 
the present 52 per cent. The lower 
rate of tax on corporations was pro- 
vided by a Democratic Congress. 


xk xk & 


There is going to be no move by the 
White House to pick a fight with 
Senator Joseph McCarthy, of Wis- 
consin, in spite of all of the reports to 
the contrary. President Eisenhower 
agrees with Maj. Gen. Wilton B. 
Persons, his liaison man with Con- 
gress, that only trouble can flow from 
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Mao: His Signals 


New Fight With Reed on Taxes? 


efforts that would split the Repub. 
lican Party. 


x *k * 


Milton Eisenhower, the President's 
brother, is recommending added mil. 
lions of dollars in technical aid for 
Latin-American countries, with funds 
allotted on the basis of co-operation 
in building a Western Hemisphere 
defense bastion. Latin America has 
been left out when all the postwar 
billions in aid were handed out. 


x & € 


A mutiny in the Polish Army, re- 
ported by American intelligence offi- 
cers and doubted by British agencies, 
turns out to be true. Some 30,000 Po- 
lish troops mutinied rather than fire 
on workers during the Berlin riots. The 
disobedient Poles now are in a concen- 
tration camp near Bromberg, Poland. 


* & 


Charles Bohlen, U.S. Ambassador to 
Russia, who is credited with foretell- 
ing the downfall of Lavrenti Betia, 
secret-police chief in the Soviet em- 
pire, only reported what others in 
Moscow had noted—that tanks rum- 
bled down the streets one day and 
then Beria didn’t show up at the thea- 
ter the next night when the other 
Russian big shots had a night out. 


x *k *& 


It is beginning to be noted that Army 
leaders in Russia are getting more at- 
tention than Georgi Malenkov, the¥ 
Premier. It is far from certain that 
Malenkov is not slated to go the way 
of Beria. 


x * *& 


Col. Richard White, the man who 
failed to find the two missing British 
diplomats, Guy Burgess and Donald 
Maclean, is to be the new head of 
M-5, Britain's top security agency. 
His promotion from a deputy agent is 
approved by the Foreign Office from 
which the missing men deserted if 
1951 to g0 back of the Iron Curtain. 
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Three aren’t helping much on this valve repair job. They’re a 
good molding press crew with nothing to do because a valve 
failed. But their time and production loss is raising the cost of 
this valve mighty high. 


Here’s one of the reasons for insisting on dependable quality 
in every valve, no matter how obscure, how seldom operated. 
Here’s where production tallies, as well as maintenance reports, 
can show the fallacy of buying valves on price alone. 


The thrifty buyer knows the risk of sacrificing quality in face of the 
mounting labor costs. He’s aware how even brief shutdowns 


LSS 
can multiply those high costs fast. He chooses Crane Quality - THRIFTY 


for the assurance it gives of dependability and value in all piping 


equipment. BUYER 
Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas. 


VALVES ¢ FITTINGS © PIPE © PLUMBING * HEATING 



























































How much does the Brewing Industry 


pay in state taxes? 


Last year, state taxes on beer 
amounted to over $200 million. 





Besides paying $766 million in Federal ex- 
cise taxes in 1952, America’s almost four 
hundred brewers paid $200,943,000 into 
state treasuries. 


In many states this revenue, supple- 

mented by county and local taxes, is ear- 
si e ° ° e 

marked to help provide old-age pensions, 


build and maintain schools and pay teach- 
ers’ salaries. Without this revenue, un- 
doubtedly most real estate and other state 
and local taxes would have to be increased. 


This is another example of how beer— 


the beverage of moderation—plays a hard-’ 


working role in our nation’s economy. 


United States Brewers Foundation... charterea 1962 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 
representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production. 
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Newsgram 


It's probably best to take a cautious attitude in planning ahead. 

Boom, temporarily at least, is ending. A letdown, appearing in some lines, 
may be just part of a summer lull, but it could spread later on. 

Building doesn't show quite the zip that it did. Industry, in more and 
more fields, is operating a little less fast. Buying by the public, while at 
a high level, isn't quite as high as some thought that it would be. 

There's nothing serious, but, as planned, things are a bit slower. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Armament cutbacks are appearing in tanks, trucks. Contracts for new 
construction fell quite sharply in June. New-house starts are somewhat fewer. 

Auto industry, passing its peak season, faces some cutbacks. 

Job cuts in the Federal Government, approaching 100,000, will grow. Jobs, 
even now, are not quite as easy to find as they were. 

The point is that, barring some new flare-up of war, there's nothing in 
sight to give the boom another lift. There are a number of things in sight, on 
the other hand, to put on the brakes a little harder. 











Money, definitely, is getting harder to borrow. Installment loans do not 
come quite as easily. Loan terms are being tightened. 

Mortgage money, too, is tighter, more expensive. It isn't quite as easy as 
it was to buy or to build. That's something of a restraint. 

Taxes, at the same time, are being kept high. Rents are being allowed to 
go up. If rent costs more there's less left over for other things. 

Farmers, in some areas, are having quite a recession at present. 

Inventories of most things are quite large. If buying in the autumn should 
not be as big aS now expected, then a business test might come. 











Price markups, occurring here and there, aren't a guarantee of boom. Wage 
markups aren't either. Prices, marked up now, can come down later. Wage rates, 
marked up, do not assure jobs for all who want the wages. 

There may be something to the idea that prices are marked up to skim off 
the top of the boom, while there is boom income to be skimmed. 








Actually, the appearance of price strength often is deceptive. 

New cars, in very many cases, can be bought below quoted prices. Cars, 
new and old, where the deal is for cash, no trade-in, bring concessions. 

Used _ cars, marked down now, still do not move too well. 

Old houses, often, can be had at prices 15 per cent down from the boom 
peak. New houses are selling more slowly, frequently at lower than the listed 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


price. The buyer has the whip hand in all of these fields and others, too. 

Appliances, almost all kinds, are being sold on a cut-price basis. TV sets 
are superabundant and available at lower-than-quoted prices. 

Apartment rents, marked up in most places, are being cut ina few. 

Supply in almost all lines is comfortably in excess of demand. It's the 
customer who now must be catered to, in price and in quality. The trend in that 
direction will grow greater in the period ahead. 








If things go slow a little, that will not be viewed as a calamity. 

Official policy calls for a check to the boom, revived competition, but: 

If business seems seriously affected, countermoves will come quickly. 

Aid to farmers in drought areas is being pushed by Republicans. Farm price 
Supports will be continued at 90 per cent of parity, despite talk of lower 
Supports or an end to supports. Money will be kept relatively abundant and 
relatively cheap. Government already has acted again to assure that. 

In other words: Deflation, if once started, will not be allowed to run. 
Stability, through action by Government, will be sought by Republicans as it 
was by Democrats before them. Government will keep a hand in business. 





There's this always to be borne in mind about the U.S. future: 

Population continues in a very strong growth. Added people in U.S. since 
prewar total 30 million, or twice Canada's population, nearly two thirds of 
Britain's. Population growth is running at about 2.7 million a year. 

Prewar U.S. had 131 million. Today's U.S. has above 160 million. The U.S. 
of 1960 will have above 175 million, even if rate of growth slows. 

By 1970, only 17 years from now, U.S. will be near 200 million. 

The country is getting a bit crowded. There's a lot of expanding to do 
in physical equipment, in facilities to serve a country now filled with great 
numbers of youngsters who will be of driving and marrying age before many more 
years. Right now the great increase is in children under 8 years of age. 

Births in 1953 are expected to be a record 4 million. 














Eisenhower's way with Congress is beginning to work, to pay off. 

Excess-profits tax extension was a victory for Ike. Foreign aid is to 
be, too. Authorized aid will be almost the total asked. Appropriations to pay 
the bills can come later, if cut this year. It's the authority to spend that 
counts, permitting commitments that must be paid for. 

Stand-by economic controls are what Eisenhower wanted and got. Tariff- 
cutting power was extended as requested. Appropriations are running close to 
the amounts wanted. Reorganization plans for military services, for some other 
departments were accepted by Congress without a fight. 























Mail-rate increase, wanted by Eisenhower, is not yet assured. 

St. Lawrence Waterway has been put off again. Statehood for Hawaii, asked, 
seems to be stymied. Alaska, too, will have to wait. 

Pay-roll tax is to rise from 1.5 per cent each on employer and employe to 
2 per cent each next January 1. Ike had asked postponement. 

Really big tax and other issues are heading up for 1954. 











Russia's troubles, it appears more and more, are not little ones. 
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TRUE STORIES 


IN MODERN RAILROADING 


How a railroad 
envied 


0.000 4 year 


300 


—and made ifs customers happier 


These are actual figures taken from 
the records of one of America’s 
leading railroads. 


In 1946, when the first General 
Motors Diesel locomotive went on 
this line, costs of operating and 
maintaining steam locomotives 
totaled $9,600,000. 


Four years later this road was 
completely dieselized. Traffic had 
increased. Costs had been reduced 
to $6,400,000—a saving of over 
$3,000,000 in one year’s operation! 


Business went up because, as every- 
one knows, trains headed by this 


modern motive power operate on 
swifter schedules, ride more 
smoothly and have a habit of 
arriving on time. 


Shippers discover, too, that their 
goods are delivered more quickly 
and more dependably with less 
damage to lading, because of the 
Diesel’s smoother operation, which 
travelers also appreciate on pas- 
senger trains. 


This superior service wins new 
friends and customers for railways. 
And because General Motors loco- 
motives do more work at lower cost, 


TAO TA 





they pay for themselves rapidly — 
often in five years or less—contrib- 
uting savings for the purchase of 
other new equipment needed by 
the railroads for better service. 


Railroads cannot afford to delay— 


COMPLETE DIESELIZATION 
WILL SAVE MILLIONS! 


For full information on how railroads can 
make the most of their investment in 
General Motors Diesel locomotives, write 
for booklet ‘‘Safeguarding Railroad 
Earnings.” 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION <a forons , 


GENERAL MOTORS 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS e HOME OF THE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE 


LOCO OTIVES 


IN CANADA: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., LONDON, ONTARIO 





THE MARSHALL (MICHIGAN) 
WATER AND ELECTRIC CO., started 
using Texaco Ursa Oil in two 5-cylinder 
Diesel engines in 1947. Here’s what 
they say now: “We got so much better 
lubrication with Texaco Ursa Oil — 
lower maintenance costs and fuel 
economy — that when we installed a 
new 6-cylinder Diesel in 1948, we 
naturally chose Texaco Ursa Oil to 
lubricate it. Same with the 11-cylinder 
radial Diesel we installed in 1951. 

As new Diesels go into our plant, you 
can be sure Texaco Ursa Oil is going 
in with them.” 





T/VJOSEPH H. THOMPSON, Hansand Steamship 
Co., recently converted from a troop carrier... is now 
the world’s largest fresh-water ship. Texaco Marine 
Engineers, all of whom hold Chief Engineer ratings, 
played a big part in the job and, as the owner says: 
“Texaco Marine Engineers offered invaluable serv- 
ice...” Turbines on the Joseph H. Thompson are 
lubricated with Texaco Regal Oil E (R&O). 


‘Tue above are only two of many examples of benefits gained 
through the use of superior Texaco Lubricants and the services of 
skilled Texaco Lubrication Engineers. Our One Purchase Agreement 
to cover all your plants can help achieve these same goals in every 
major field of industry and transportation. For details, call the nearest 
of more than 2000 Texaco Distributing Plants in the 48 States or write 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO & 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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COMMUNIST CHINA 
IN TROUBLE 


‘War—Famine—Corruption 





Communists have a mess on their hands 
in China. Behind the censorship— 

Strain of war is beginning to tell. There 
is trouble on the inside, too. Farmers are 


. . « Resistance Spreads 


getting restive, starting to balk. Nothing 
is really going as planned. 

China looks like one more soft spot in 
the Soviet's satellite empire. 








are be- 
growing 


Russia’s Communist rulers 
ing harassed by deep and 
troubles everywhere they turn. 

Open revolt in East Europe and a 
deadly struggle for power in Moscow 
now are complicated by real trouble in- 
side Communist China. In that largest 
of all Soviet satellites, things are not go- 
ing at all well for the Communist bosses. 

War, famine, Government misman- 
agement are producing a sullen discon- 
tent among China’s millions. The Com- 
munist Government has been forced to 
back down on many of its elaborate 
plans. It is hard up for everything from 
food to financial support, and it isn’t get- 
ting the help from Moscow that the 
Chinese have been led to expect. 

Evidence sifting through Chinese cen- 
sorship shows that the country is begin- 
hing to bog down. War in Korea is 
draining off money and trained man 
power at a rate far beyond what China 
can afford. Industrialization—the great 
hope of Mao Tse-tung’s Government— 
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is showing up as a badly botched job. 
Bewildered farmers are becoming re- 
sentful at the endless orders and de- 
mands from Peiping. 

Nothing is really going as planned. 
The Communist Government is. still 
firmly in control—but conditions under- 
neath are beginning to show serious 
wear and tear. Peiping needs industrial 
equipment, raw materials, consumer 
goods, almost everything from Russia. 
And Russia can’t deliver. 

One thing after another rises to plague 
China’s Communist rulers. 

Hunger is the big and immediate 
worry. Despite propaganda boasts that 
grain production this year will beat last 
year’s record crop, there are ample signs 
that China is in the grip of famine. Al- 
ready that famine has spread over half 
the provinces, and it is still growing. 

Floods in the rich Kwangtung rice- 
growing areas wiped out much of the 
late spring crop. Unseasonal frosts, hail- 
storms and drought hit Central and North 
China. The official Government news- 
paper admits that “the life of the masses 


is now very hard.” It has told the Chinese 
that the wheat harvest is so poor that they 
must expect more famine before the sum- 
mer is Over. 

Discontent among the farmers is com- 
plicating the Communist plan to get more 
food. The constant stream of directives 
put out by untrained bureaucrats in Pei- 
ping has only confused the peasants. Con- 
fusion is turning to anger in some areas 
where the Government has been carrying 
out systematic raids on savings through 
the tax system. In one province, for ex- 
ample, farmers were kept in all-night 
meetings for a week to force them to 
“volunteer” to put their money in war 
bonds. They finally yielded—then had to 
sell off their livestock in order to pay for 
the bonds. 

In another province, officials, upset 
at the shortage of water, drew circles at 
random on the ground and ordered the 
peasants to dig a well in each circle. 
Whole towns were blockaded and men, 
women and children forced to go out into 
the country to dig. When it was all over, 
20,000 such wells had been dug in one 
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CHINA— 
One More 
Headache for 
Russia 


Why Communist China, 
Russia’s biggest satellite, 
is deep in trouble and 


getting deeper — 


WAR in Korea has taken a ta 


a | 


mendous toll of Chinese man power, 
and resources. j 





Photos: United Press, Eastfoto, Wide World, Sovfoto, Black Star 


county alone. Only 300 of them pro- 
duced water. 

Such incidents are doing as much as 
the weather to cut into China’s food sup- 
ply. Now, with famine on their hands, 
the Communist leaders are backing 
down. They have been forced to give 
up their land-reform campaign of forcing 
peasants into huge co-operatives. Bu- 
reaucrats are under orders to pay more 
attention to complaints from the people. 
But this “softer policy” is coming too late 
to ward off hunger and _ starvation in 
many areas. 

War has turned out to be a much 
heavier burden than the Communists 
thought it would be when they sent 
their Chinese armies into Korea 32 
months ago. 

China’s best armies have been shot 
up. Casualties already exceed a million 
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men. Wounded soldiers crowd Manchu- 
rian hospitals almost beyond their capaci- 
ty. Communist officers are reluctant to 
send their disabled men home because 
they fear the reaction among the Chi- 
nese, who never have liked the war any- 
way. 

In Korea, a million or more Chinese 
troops man the battle line. In China, re- 
serve troops plus the militia account for 
at least 2 million more men. All these 
forces have to be fed, clothed and armed. 
Ammunition is using up most of the 
countrys puny steel production. More 
than half the Government budget is go- 
ing to finance the war. 

Moscow’s help for the war is not all it 
seems to the outside world, either. The 
Soviet Union is supplying jets, tanks, 
artillery and other expensive military 
hardware—but the Peiping Government 


t 
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FAMINE is spreading over half the 
provinces of China. 


has to pay for most of it, and prices are 
high. The Russians demand cash or 
goods for helping China fight in Korea. 

Industry. The result of these burden- 
some demands—both in Korea and Mos- 
cow—is that the Communist plan to in- § 
dustrialize China is in a mess. That plan 
already has been reduced in size, and 
still industry after industry is missing 
production targets. 

It is clear now that the machinery, 
electrical equipment and_ chemicals 
promised by Russia are not reaching 
China in anything like the quantities 
promised or needed. It took the Peiping 
Government nine months of haggling in 
Moscow to get a barter agreement from 
the Kremlin, but after meeting the bills 
for aircraft and guns in Korea there isn't 
much left to buy industrial machinery 
from Russia or anybody else. 
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2USSIA isn’t much help to China's 
‘tulers in solving internal problems. 


~ eer 


INDUSTRY is in a mess, short of | 


raw materials, equipment, tech- 


nicians. 


In Manchuria—once the industrial 
heart of China—production is being kept 
up only through use of Soviet “shock” 
methods, which means speed-ups and 
long hours. The Peiping Government has 
admitted that slipshod work in factory 
after factory has caused the “lowering of 
production standards, increases in re- 
jected goods, mounting accidents and 
increased costs.” It describes working 
conditions in the textile industry as “de- 
Plorable.” The death rate in the coal 
mines is up 20 per cent over last year. 

Everywhere, industrialization is sag- 
ging and cutbacks are being ordered. 
Engineers are being told not to set their 
sights by Western standards of equip- 
ment or performance. Government is 
calling for “less grandiose” planning. 

In commerce it’s the same story. The 
people, stripped of their savings by high 
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reform.” 


taxes and forced contributions to the 
war, can't buy even the modest amount 
of goods they did a year ago. Poor- 
quality stockings, low-grade coal, high- 
cost cotton cloth and other things are 
piling up in Government warehouses for 
want of takers. The General Goods Corp., 
a state wholesaler, recently reported it 
had 7 million pairs of rubber-soled shoes 
in storage because it couldn't find 
customers. 

Behind all these troubles is growing 
resentment and dissatisfaction. Criticism 
is so widespread the Communists are 
being forced to let some of it show up in 
their newspapers. Even at top levels, the 
Government is getting complaints about 
its inefficiency. 

On top of everything else, favoritism 
and corruption are messing up the oper- 
ations of a bureaucracy that has grown 


FARMERS, resisting 


are forcing a hackdown on “land 


, oes oa 
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Communists, 


CORRUPTION, despite purges, is 
sapping the strength of Communist 
China. 


195. By U.S. News Pub. Corp, 


into the tens of thousands. Recently the 
assistant manager of the People’s Bank 
rebuked employes for making bad loans 
to their friends. There have been numer- 
ous arrests because of crookedness within 
the Government. 

Propaganda broadcasts from Peiping 
still talk of the Communist successes in 
Korea, of advances in industry, in agri- 
culture and in the general well-being of 
the Chinese. But Western experts, piec- 
ing together the information leaking out 
of China, are convinced that the Commu- 
nists’ woes are only starting. 

The elaborate machinery brought in 
by Mao Tse-tung and his followers to 
“communize” all China is beginning to 
run down. Soviet Russia is being forced 
to turn attention to China. It is one more 
area of the Communist world that is 
showing signs of sagging under the strain. 
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FIRMER LINE IN U.S. STRATEGY 


Shift to Come After Study by New Chiefs 


A whole new approach to 
U.S. defense problems is shap- 
ing up. That's the meaning of the 
shift in the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Plans of the incoming team 
suggest a firmer line in dealing 
with allies, more emphasis on 
airplanes and ships, less on big 
standing forces of men, more 
stress on Asia in U.S. strategy. 

Changes are to come gradual- 
ly, after studies now beginning. 


A new team is about to take over 
command of this country’s military 
services. With a change in command 
will come a thorough review of mili- 
tary policies, a restudy of strategic 
plans, followed by a series of changes 
in the nation’s defense setup. 

Until now, the U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff has been composed of holdovers 
from the Truman Administration. Three 
of the four members were mixed up in 
the partisan fights over the Korean war, 
over the firing of General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur, over decisions that 
often gave the diplomats of the State 
Department a dominant voice in mili- 
tary policy. 

A clean sweep of top personnel in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff is to be accompanied 
by a reorganization by law of the De- 
partment of Defense. In this reorganiza- 
tion, more power will be centered in 
Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, 
and in the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
who will work closely with Mr. Wilson. 

Control over military power of the 
United States thereafter will be more 
closely centralized. 

On the military side, that control will 
reside in these four men: 

Admiral Arthur W. Radford, taking 
the place of General of the Army Omar 
N. Bradley as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs. The incoming Chairman is an air 
admiral. He is a strong believer in air 
power, land and sea based. He has firm 
ideas, too, about the importance of Asia 
and the Pacific to this country’s security. 
He will tend to shift some emphasis to 
that part of the world. 

Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, taking 
the place of Gen. J. Lawton Collins as 
Army Chief of Staff. General Ridgway 
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is primarily an airborne commander. He, 
too, has a broad and recent background 
of experience in Asia as well as in Eu- 
rope. His suspicions of the French are 
no secret. He feels strongly that Euro- 
peans should set up their own joint army, 
including adequate German forces. 

Gen. Nathan F. Twining, replacing 
Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg as Air Force 
Chief of Staff. In World War II, General 
Twining had extensive experience in 
the Pacific as commander of the 18th 
and 20th air forces, as well as in Europe. 
His most recent field command also was 
in the Pacific, where he was charged 
with the defense of Alaska. General 
Twining, a proven administrator, is 
likely to improve the ‘organization of the 
Air Force and reduce its periodic 
squabbles. 

Admiral Robert B. Carney, taking 
over from Admiral William M. Fechteler 
as Chief of Naval Operations. No great 
change is in store here. Admiral Carney 
had long wartime experience in the Pacific 
as chief of staff to Admiral William F. 
Halsey, and comes now from command 
of the U.S. Fleet in the Mediterranean. 


NERVE CENTER FOR 3.5 MILLION FIGHTING MEN 
. .. the Pentagon, home of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
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Those are the men who make up the 
new military team, and whose ideas wil] 
determine to a large extent the shape of 
this country’s future defenses. 

The issues that will be dealt with, as 
this team sets out to re-examine the 
whole defense picture, center largely 
on these points: 

Korea. Unless truce brings real peace, 
new efforts are to be made by the in. 
coming Chiefs to wind up this war in a 
hurry. That may involve a fresh ap. 
proach, one not restricted by the ground 
rules set up by former planners. 

Asia. Whether or not truce in Korea 
works out, Asia is to get closer atten. 
tion of the new military team, all of 
whom have firm ideas about that part of 
the world. Admiral Radford, for example, 
is known to believe that Communists 
ultimately must be gotten out of China 
for this country’s own security. Indo- 
china, on that basis, is likely to get more 
aid. Formosa certainly will be held 
against any Communist attack. 

Defense of Europe. The new Joint 
Chiefs are likely to insist that German 
forces take over part of this job, regard. 
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ss. of French opposition. American 
forces in Europe are not to be increased 
qubstantially, but could change their em- 
phasis from ground strength to air 
grength, under the new team. 

Balance of forces. There is almost 
certain to be a shift in the balance of 
U.$. air, sea and land forces under the 
new team, too. Each of the incoming 
Joint Chiefs is a strong advocate of some 
phase of air power. Even the Army Chief 
is known to favor small, highly mobile 
wits with “air transportability” and 
heavy air support, rather than larger con- 
ventional Army units. Ground forces, 
thus, may be trimmed relative to future 
U.S. air power. 

Sea power, meanwhile, is assured of 
more understanding and more emphasis, 
with an admiral as Chairman of the new 
military planners. The largely land-air 
war in Korea has tended to obscure the 
basic need for sea power if a less limited 
war breaks out. Admiral Radford is 
known to feel strongly about the advan- 
tages of using sea strength as a mobile 
base for air power, and as a means of 
strangling any enemy dependent upon 

bthe seas for important parts of its 
supplies—Communist China, for exam- 
ple. 

Carriers vs. air bases. This is a de- 
veloping argument, still far from settled 
under the outgoing Joint Chiefs. It boils 
down to whether more future billions 
should go into the construction of super- 
sized aircraft carriers capable of launch- 
ing jet bombers anywhere off enemy 
coasts, or into an expanding network of 
stationary air bases around the world. 
With defense funds now harder to come 
by, a decision of some kind will be 
needed soon. 

Missiles. These new weapons, which 
promise to revolutionize warfare in the 
air, at sea and on the ground, have 
created a major jurisdictional dispute 
within the armed forces, one not general- 
ly realized by civilians. Development of 
guided missiles is running very high in 
cost. There is known to be a considerable 
amount of duplication, as each of the 
amed forces tries to develop its own. A 
basic decision now is needed as to where 
development of missiles will center, how 
much should be invested in this family 
of weapons, and how far to go in per- 
fecting missiles for various uses. 

Size of U.S. forces. Just what’s need- 
ed in the way of U.S. military strength 
is the basic problem facing the incoming 
team. That involves a restudy of the 
present Communist threat, a decision on 
how best to meet it, and a new conclu- 

sion as to what minimum forces are re- 
quired. What that conclusion is will de- 
termine, to a large degree, how much 
man power the services will require in 
§ the period ahead, and how many billions 
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... for hot and “‘cold”’ wars alike, a brand-new team 


future defense will cost U.S. tax- 
payers. 

Indications are that the new Joint 
Chiefs will tend to emphasize planes and 
ships more than large standing forces of 
men, so that the numerical size of U.S. 
armed services may be reduced while 
the cost of future U.S. weapons remains 
comparatively high. 

“Cold war.’ How to prevent future 
Communist aggression, too, is a_ basic 
problem for the new Chiefs. Biggest de- 
terrent to Russia in the present cold 
war seems to be the amount of military 
strength in the non-Communist world. A 
fresh approach to the problem of build- 
ing more of this strength is to be made 
by the U.S. planners. In Asia, for ex- 
ample, some means of forming a legion of 
non-Communist Asians is a_ possibility. 
In Europe, the planners are to look for 
some method of adding German forces to 
the present non-Communist armies, and 
of giving Iron Curtain refugees a chance 
to serve in Western forces. Other tech- 
niques for increasing the strength of 
U.S. allies are to be examined as well. 

Those are the big issues to be faced 
by the incoming Chiefs. Indications 
are that their decisions, in each case, 
will be those of firmness, with U.S. mili- 
tary policy shifting generally from a 
solely defensive role to one that involves 
positive action all up and down the line. 

What the new Joint Chiefs have to 
work with in the way of military 


strength is impressive, to start with. It is 
more than twice the 1.6-million-man 
force under arms before Korea, when 
most of the outgoing Chiefs took 
over. 

Now, U.S. has 3.5 million men under 
arms. It has an Army of 20 fully equipped 
divisions, plus 18 extra regimental com- 
bat teams and 118 antiaircraft battalions. 
It has an active naval force of 408 war- 
ships and 16 carrier air groups, with 
thousands of supporting combat and 
auxiliary vessels. It has 103 Air Force 
wings, all but 10 of them completely 
equipped with their combat aircraft. 
And it has a potent Marine Corps of 3 
combat divisions and 3 air wings. The 
cost of all this is 48 billion dollars a 
year. 

A year from now, policies of the new 
team will be taking effect. Chances are 
that emphasis then will shift in spending, 
in weapons, in areas of impact overseas. 
The Air Force will get a firm goal to re- 
place the present “interim” goal of 120 
wings. Army forces overseas will be 
shifted, maybe cut in size. The Navy will 
have a firm decision on its carrier pro- 
gram. Spending of billions for defense 
will be directly affected. 

It all points to a basic shake-up in the 
role and composition of this country’s 
armed forces, as the new top team sets 
out to re-examine the whole defense pic- 
ture and to come up with a new set of 
basic decisions. 
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Why Draft Boards Resign 


Favoritism, Politics Charged—Changes Ahead 


. 


Resentment over draft policies 
is rising. Too many loopholes 
turn up, in local boards’ opinion. 

Draft of future fathers tightens 
the system somewhat. Other 
changes are scheduled, but not 
until next summer. 

A truce in Korea can raise more 
draft problems than it solves. 
Here’s the draft outlook, as seen 
by top officials. 


All around the country, draft boards 
seem to be getting “fed up” with pres- 
ent draft deferment policies. This is 
one of several developments that 
draft-age youths and their parents 
need to be aware of. The draft is go- 
ing to be here for a long time, regard- 
less of any truce in Korea. 

Three draft boards have resigned 
since July 8 in protest against deferment 
actions. 

One board quit in Montana because, 
it said, rich men were buying farms for 
their sons so they could be deferred as 
farmers, while poor boys went to Korea. 
A board in Iowa resigned on the ground 
that not enough farm deferments were 
being granted there. A board in Indiana 
stepped down when it became con- 
vinced that political influence was in- 
volved in an occupational deferment of a 
Congressman’s son. 

Draft of future fathers, just an- 
nounced, comes as a new disappointment 
to many local boards. Draft liability, 
under this rule, is limited to men who 
become fathers after Aug. 25, 1953. The 
original plan was to apply the draft to 
all men who achieved fatherhood after 
June 19, 1951, effective date of the 
present draft act. 

Some officials estimate that around 
100,000 physically fit youths are escap- 
ing the draft under this father rule. They 
include youths originally deferred as 
students, farmers, or essential workers, 
and later deferred as fathers. The loop- 
hole is stopped for the future. But those 
who got through it are safe. 

Student deferments also continue to 
irk some local boards. Two boards re- 
signed in 1951 when this deferment plan 
was announced. At last count, 341,500 
youths held high-school and college de- 
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... draft boards unhappy 


ferments. Another 260,000 students are 
in college ROTC units. All may serve 
eventually, but they’re excused now. 

In many localities there is growing re- 
sentment over special handling for some 
groups. This is heightened now by the 
fact that many draft boards are low on 
man power. A year ago, it was easier to 
defer this man or that. But youths are 
scarce now, and despite declining draft 
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HEADACHES FOR HANNAH 
... UMT now “‘not feasible”’ 


calls they are going to be even scarcer 
soon. 

Boards are drafting 19-year-olds. The 
Montana board that resigned was dow 
to its 181-year-olds, “the bottom of the 
barrel.” It refused to draft “youngsters” 
when older men were still deferred. 

This dissatisfaction over deferments js 
not going to produce any important 
change in rules. Congress is pre occupied 
with other problems. The last thing its 
leaders want is to start a fight over the 
draft. 

President Eisenhower, who could stop 
most college and fatherhood deferments, 
for example, is being advised to wait 
until summer, 1954, before making any 
sweeping changes. 

Loca! draft boards, however, still can 
tighten up on deferments in some cases jf 
they get as tough as the law allows. To 
informed officials, the present unrest 
among board members is a signal that 
more boards will adopt the toughest 
possible attitude in months ahead. 

Such a toughening in attitude can 
mean the difference between deferment 
and a call to duty for many registrants. 
There is evidence that a number of 
boards already are quietly putting “the 
squeeze” on their college students. 
Around 200,000 college students had the 
2-S scholastic-deferment status a few 
months ago. Now it’s held by 175,000. 

When a board gets “tough,” it will 
call up borderline students; be very hard 
to convince where dependents’ hardship 
is claimed; tend to follow the letter of the 
law in enforcing regulations about the 
timing of appeals and similar matters. 
It’s best to assume that from now on all 
boards are going to tighten up. 

National headquarters and State ap- 
peal boards probably will back up local 
boards more often, too, now that man 
power is getting scarcer and resentment 
over deferments is noticeable. 

Two years ago, pressure was on to 
make the college deferment plan work. 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of 
Selective Service, told local boards that 
State appeal boards would overrule them 
if they tried to circumvent the defer- 
ment system. A number of boards were 
overruled in test cases. There may be a 
shift in emphasis now, although the ap- 
peals machinery will still function. 

Universal Military Training, the Per 
tagon has decided, is out for the time 
being. The American Legion and other 
UMT supporters have demanded & 
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gat on such a program in the near 
fyture. They want the President to stop 

S ll deferments and begin at least a pilot 
operation of UMT. 

Under this plan, some youths would 
get Six months’ training and then enter 
the Reserves, where they could be 
gdered to active duty for another 18 
months, if needed. Other youths pre- 
sumably would continue to be drafted 
for 24 months. 

The official. decision is that any uni- 
yersal training plan is impractical at this 
time. John A. Hannah, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for man power, has so 
advised the President. He says the De- 
fense Department hopes UMT will some 
day become an accepted part of Ameri- 
can life. 

But he adds: “The initiation of UMT 
would impose an additional requirement 
for overhead—in terms of both personnel 
and funds—which we can ill afford at 
this time. This would be a diversionary 
efort which could not be supported 


truce, officials are talking about a more 
drastic draft than ever in 1954. 

They expect the college deferment 
plan to be curtailed or junked entirely 
in the summer of 1954. ROTC units 
would continue to be maintained. 
Technical and medical students would 
be allowed to complete their courses. A 
small percentage of the brightest juniors 
and seniors in other fields might be de- 
ferred, on request. But most of the 
present 2-S deferment system would go 
out the window. 

Outlook for an upturn next year is 
based upon two assumptions. 

The first assumption is that a truce in 
Korea will cause a big drop in voluntary 
enlistments, especially for the Navy and 
Air Force. That seems reasonable, to 
man-power planners, because the four- 
year Navy and Air Force enlistments 
have looked attractive to many men only 
because a two-year draft term in the 
Army carried a chance of being sent to a 
Korean battlefield. When there’s no fight- 


So, under this assumption, there can 
be no big decline in the need for mili- 
tary man power no matter what hap- 
pens in Korea. 

However, both of these assumptions 
could prove to be wrong. Enlistments 
might stay higher than expected, if, for 
example, a business recession begins to 
develop. Or might cut the 
armed forces to around 3 million men, if 
world tension eases. Many top officials 
in Washington would not be at all sur- 
prised to see that happen. 

If the size of the armed forces is cut 
next spring, the existing draft system 
with its many deferments is likely to be 
continued unchanged. 

A final development influencing the 
future of draft-age vouths is the decision 
to rely for one more year upon a volun- 
tary Reserve system. The present draft 
law provides that youths coming home 
from two years’ service must be trans- 
ferred to Reserve forces for another six 
years. But Pentagon lawyers have ruled 


Congress 
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-Black Star 


AND FOR A DRILL SERGEANT WITH HIS ROOKIES, THE SAME OLD HEADACHES 
“Dress Right—DRESS!" . . . some do and some don’t 


logically, and which would be incon- 
sistent with our efforts to achieve maxi- 
mum security within sane economic 
limits. Under these circumstances, the 
immediate initiation of a universal mili- 
tary training program does not appear 
feasible.” 

Any relaxation of draft rules after a 
cease-fire in Korea is strongly opposed 
by officials, thus creating another draft 
problem. 

Draft term of service would stay at 
24 months, regardless of events abroad. 
Draft calls, in a declining phase now, 
would start back up again next summer. 

Instead of talking about slowing or 
ending the draft with the coming of a 
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ing, two years in the Army may look 
preferable. 

Planners figure, thus, that enlistments 
will drop one third below the present 
vate after a truce is announced. If this 
assumption proves correct, draft calls 
will have to rise to make up for the loss 
of volunteers. 

The second assumption is that the 
armed forces will continue to stay at 
or near a level of 3.4 million men. 
The armed forces recently totaled about 
3.5 million men. They are being cut 
to 3.4 million. A truce in Korea will 
bring only a slight additional  re- 
duction—of 50,000 men—in the Army’s 
size. 


that there is no practical way to force 
such veterans to participate actively in 
Reserve training. 

Top man-power officials have de- 
cided, as a result, to start a drive to get 
Korean veterans to volunteer for active 
Reserve units. If too few volunteers come 
forward in the months ahead, a new 
law providing for involuntary Re- 
serve training will be requested next 
year. 

That’s the over-all draft situation at 
this point. The draft is tightening, though 
it’s still not universal enough to suit 
some draft boards. A truce is to make 
little difference—unless it leads Congress 
to cut back the entire defense effort. 
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MORE AID FOR ASIA—AND EUROPE 


Around the World, the Billions Keep Flowing 


More billions now voted for 
foreign aid mean this— 

Aid shipments are assured for 
four more years, at least. 

Spending for aid can amount 
to 15.7 billions in that period, or 
nearly as much as has been spent 
in the last four years. 

Europe will still get the lion’s 
share. But Asia comes in for more 
emphasis than in the past. Arms 
will go nearly everywhere. 


Another 5.2 billion dollars’ wofth of 
foreign aid now is authorized by a Re- 
publican Congress. This brings to 15.7 
billion dollars the amount of aid au- 
thorized and still unspent. 

The vote for more aid abroad was 
overwhelming. In the Senate, approval 
was by voice vote, without a roll call. In 
the House, the vote was 221 in favor of 
the new billions of aid to 109 against—a 
margin of more than 2 to 1. Both Re- 
publicans and Democrats showed a ma- 
jority vote in favoring the added 5.2 
billion dollars’ worth of aid. Republicans 
voted 94 in favor to 80 against. Demo- 
crats voted 126 in favor to 29 against. 


The map on page 21 shows you how 
Republicans divided on this basic issue. 
You will notice that a majority of Repub- 
lican House members from the Midwest- 
ern States were opposed to added billions 
in aid abroad. The majority of votes 
favoring more aid was run up by Repub- 
licans from the East and West coasts. 
Democrats from all areas were strongly 
in favor, with solid support from the 
South. 

Before votes were taken, there were 
many expressions of opposition to more 
aid abroad. In voting, however, many 
who said that they did not like continued 
aid cast their vote in favor. Often a dis- 
tinction was drawn between voting to 
“authorize” more billions and voting to 
implement that “authorization” with an 
actual appropriation of money. The vote 
to “authorize” involves a go-ahead to 
contract for spending that will be covered 
later by appropriations. 

Congress, in other words, has given its 
word that there will be 5.2 billions more 
for spending on aid. It did, however, 
hedge this commitment by giving the 
President authority to hold back delivery 
of some aid to nations in western Europe 
that do not go along with the idea of a 
European Army. 

The fotal still to be given to other na- 
tions remains very large. When spent, it 
will increase by more than a third the 40 


billions already spent for foreign aid 
since World War II. 

In four past years alone, ending June § 
30, 1953, aid has amounted to 17.6 bj. 
lion dollars, including both economic and 
military assistance. In the four years 
ahead, on the basis of new and holdover 
authorizations by Congress, the amount 
will be 15.7 billion dollars. 

President Eisenhower plans to spend 
6.5 billions of the authorized funds for 
aid in the present fiscal year—the one that 
began July 1. This sum is about equal to 
the Treasury's expected deficit for the 
same period. It is 2 billions more than 
Mr. Truman spent for aid abroad during 
his last full year in office and about ] 
billion more than Mr. Truman and Mr, 
Eisenhower spent in the fiscal year that 
they shared in office. 

After that, the timetable for winding 
up this country’s aid programs, as now 
fixed by Congress, is about as indicated 
in the chart on this page. Provision is 
made for liquidating these present pro 
grams within four more years. 

Big spending is to be concentrated in 
the present year. Congress warned that 
no more can be expected to be added to 
the total authorizations later. So, out of 
the 15.7 billions voted, 6.5 being spent 
this year will leave only 9.2 billions for 
spending in the next three years. Idea is 
to cut down on aid sharply over those 
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few years. This, of course, is just pro- 
jection. It may be altered by events, but 
it shows the direction of thinking now in 
Congress. 

Where aid will go in the period 
ahead is outlined in the following break- 
down of the 5.2 billions just authorized 
by Congress: 

Military aid is to account for about 70 
per cent of the total in future spending. 
Of the 3.6 billions earmarked for arms 
aid, Europe is to get about 2 billions, 
Asia and the Pacific about 1 billion. A 
third of a billion will go to North Africa 
and the Near East, and a token 15 mil- 
lions to Latin America. 

Europe, in other words, still is to get 
the lion’s share of U.S. aid abroad in the 
form of military assistance. Along with 
this 2 billion dollars, however, Congress 
provided a strong nudge for Western 
Europe to form its own joint army by 
stating that, of the U.S. equipment and 
materials to be made available, “50 per 
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evenly divided 


Here’s How Republicans Voted in the House on Aid Abroad | 


(Roll-call vote July 13, by States having Republican Representatives) 


Republicans 








THE BOX SCORE 


80 against, 
29 against, 
109 against, 


*Includes 1 Independent 


REPUBLICANS .... 
DEMOCRATS ..... 
TOTAL 


94 for, 
126 for, 
221* for, 


oeereeeveee 


44 not voting. 
57 not voting. 
101 not voting. 








cent shall be transferred to [the Euro- 
pean Army] or to countries which be- 
come members thereof, unless Congress 
shall hereafter otherwise provide.” Since 
half of the equipment and materials will 
not be available for about two and a half 
years anyway, this will not hold up any 
immediate shipments. Congress can 
change these provisions in the meantime, 
but the threat of withholding some funds 
is something for Europeans to think 
about. 

Asia, down for only half as much 
military aid as Europe is to get, shows 
nonetheless an increase in its relative 
share of U.S. military assistance. More 
emphasis, thus, is to be placed on build- 
ing up Asian armed forces in the years 
ahead than in the years just past. 

Economic aid abroad is to account for 
about 1 billion of the 5.2 billions now 
voted. All of this is connected with mu- 
tual defense, not peacetime economic 
development. Thus, supplies and equip- 
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ment for forces in Indochina comprise 
nearly half, 400 million dollars in “mu- 
tual defense financing.” Europe will get 
nearly all of the rest of this 1 billion, ex- 
cept for a few millions earmarked for 
Formosa. 

All other aid just authorized by Con- 
gress comes to less than 1 billion dollars. 
That includes technical-assistance pro- 
grams, special regional aid for the Near 
East, India and Pakistan, and aid for 
Korean reconstruction. It also includes a 
separate category for “special weapons” 
to be provided by the U.S. for some of 
its allies. 

Together, all the authorized billions 
will assure another four years of U.S. 
aid shipments abroad. Under the ap- 
proved program, more aid will go abroad 
this year than in any year since Korea 
touched off remobilization of the West. 
Spending for aid, in fact, is set now to 
reach a post-World War II total of more 
than 55 billion dollars by 1957. 
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The Armies Russia Fears 
She Can‘t Trust the Satellite Forces She Buil 


Estimates of Soviet armed 
strength are being revised down- 
ward. Russia can‘t depend on the 
puppet armies she created. 

Evidence is growing that satel- 
lite armies will not march West 
automatically on Mescow’s sig- 
nal—and the Kremlin knows it. 

Sixty non-Russian divisions, 
massed behind the Iron Curtain, 
may turn out to be anti-Russian 
forces if war comes. 


BERLIN 

The rulers of Soviet Russia are wak- 
ing up to the fact that they cannot 
count on the satellite armies they have 
set up in Eastern Europe. Instead, 
they have reason to fear them. 

For Moscow, that fear is a nightmare. 
Idea that the arms that Russia gave the 
satellites might be used in revolt strikes 
at the whole concept of Soviet conquest. 

For the West, the wavering loyal- 
ty of the satellite armies means a 
shift in the balance of power in 
Europe. Concept of 175 Russian 
divisions plus 60 or more satellite 
divisions marching westward has al- 
ways frightened Europe. Now it 
seems clear that the satellite armies 
will not march, may even fight the 
Russians instead. World War, started 
by Russia, seems less likely than 
ever. 

The satellite armies look impres- 
sive. 

Seven Communist countries on 
Russia’s European frontier have at 
least 1.2 million men in regular 
armies, probably more. There are 
big reserves and police forces. Ac- 
tive troops alone are organized into 
60 divisions—more than double the 
number of divisions that are under 
a united command in Western Eu- 
rope. 

But recent events have lifted the 
Iron Curtain to give the world a look 
at these forces, their actions and atti- 
tudes in emergencies. 

Troops have failed to follow Mos- 
cows orders. Military revolt is 
possible. 

Only in Eastern Germany, where 
Russia has 32 of the 42 divisions it 
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keeps in Eastern Europe, do Soviet 
troops outnumber satellite forces. Else- 
where, up to now, Moscow has counted 
on satellite armies to defend the ap- 
proaches to Russia herself. Now the 
loyalty of these troops to Moscow is in 
doubt. 

Revolt, considered impossible, or at 
best unlikely, has happened. It is not a 
Putsch of a few officers at the top that 
Moscow fears now, but the more danger- 
ous revolt that wells up from the rank 
and file. 

In Poland, near Bromberg, Polish of- 
ficers were ordered to clear the streets of 
anti-Communist rioters. Instead, they 
disarmed their own officers and joined 
the rioters. Russian troops had to move in 
to restore order. 

Desertions are rising, too. There is no 
mass flight of troops from the satellite 
armies, but small groups are crossing 
frontiers where only individual soldiers 
managed to escape before. 

Jet pilots have flown out Soviet-built 
planes to Western airfields at great risk 
to themselves. It already is apparent that 
airmen and soldiers who take chances to 


POLISH SOLDIER 
When Russia says march, will he? 
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escape in peacetime may be active 
enemies in wartime. 

Czechoslovak troops have been warned 
that border areas on the West are sown 
with land mines and patrolled by elite 
Communist units. For all of that, small 
bands of deserters get through. Ry. 
manian and Hungarian soldiers in uni. 
form are escaping into Yugoslavia, some 
in groups with junior officers. 

For every satellite soldier who escapes 
abroad there are many more who go into 
their own hills and mountains as guer 
rillas. These worry Russia, too. 

Guerrillas are not strong enough to 
challenge satellite governments in any 
country save possibly little Albania. But 
their continued existence in the hills of 
satellite countries is open evidence of 
what would happen in a war. 

Purges, which already have sapped 
the strength and morale of the satellite 
armies, are beginning anew. 

For y army purges have followed 
the removal of local leaders in satellite 
countries. Czechoslovakia alone _ has 
lost more officers in a series of purges § 
than those now serving in the Ary 

over the rank of lieutenant. 

] Now Lavrenti Beria, Moscow's 
} 

' No. 1 policeman, has been purged. 
He supervised the organization of 
police and security units in the satel- 
lites which, added up, total half a 
million men. The. new purges, as a 
result, go deep. 

In most satellite countries these 
police units are the eyes and ears of 
Moscow. They report through Soviet 
embassies and military missions, 
even in Bulgaria, where Soviet off- 
cers command Bulgarian _ troops 
down to battalion levels. 

Purges now in progress within 
satellite armies, as a result, are trim- 
ming the very eyes and ears of Mos- 
cow. They hurt Moscow’s control 
everywhere. 

Satellite by satellite, Moscows 
hold on the armed forces is weaker- 
ing. 

Old idea, that Communists in 
control of governments could send 
armies marching side by side with 
Soviet Russian forces into the West, 
is fading fast. Satellite troops, sent 
abroad, might be likely to join the 
enemies of the Soviet Union, not 
fight them. 

New idea, worrying Moscow as it 
cheers the West, is that satellite 
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The Kremlin’s ‘Allies’— 
They Could Really Be Enemies 


(Troops in Iron 
Curtain countries) 


52.000 sCERMANY) POLAND 


~~ 
WESTERN 
EUROPE 


amies even within their own countries 
must be watched by Soviet Russian 
amies. And Russian troops themselves, 
exposed to outside influences, are not 
secure. 

In Poland, Marshal Konstantin Rokos- 
sovsky, a Soviet general, was forced on 
the Poles as their own Defense Minister. 
He reorganized the Polish Army. Now 
he has been called to Moscow to explain 
why his Polish troops refused to follow 
his orders, why Russian troops in Poland 
must do riot duty. 

Polish nationalism is running high, so 
high that Moscow still keeps only four 
Russian divisions—two mechanized and 
two tank—in the country. 

Revolt in Poland could cut off the Rus- 
sian divisions in East Germany. Such a 
revolt could be crushed by the more 
than 80 Russian divisions stationed near 
Poland and in Russia proper. But an 
amy revolt anywhere in the satellite 
empire could touch off revolt every- 
where. 

In East Germany, the Soviet has set 
up only 23 elite combat teams of 2,000 
East Germans each. Originally they were 
to have formed the base for 12 satellite 
divisions. But anti-Communist riots have 
killed Moscow’s hope for a German Army 
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of its own. Moscow must count on East 
Germans as enemies, not allies. 

In Czechoslovakia, half the conscripts 
are not now trusted with live ammuni- 
tion. Due to Czech labor shortages, most 
men doing military service are working 
as laborers in mines and factories. 

Morale of the Czech officers’ corps is 
low. Officers not long ago refused to send 
Army units to disperse demonstrating 
Czech factory workers in Bohemia. Po- 
litical commissars, they explained, had 
taught troops that only capitalists used 
the army against the workers. 

Russia, so far, has no troops in Czech- 
oslovakia. There, as in Poland, the fear 
is that the appearance of Russian troops 
might touch off an Army revolt. 

In Hungary, where Soviet Russia 
keeps two mechanized divisions, there is 
relative quiet. But the “sabotage and in- 
difference” of Hungarian workers and 
farmers, denounced daily in the Com- 
munist press, is spreading into the Hun- 
garian conscript Army. 

In Rumania, one of the two Russian 
divisions in the country has been moved 
toward the Yugoslav frontier to help 
Communist police halt Army deserters try- 
ing to reach Yugoslavia. Rumania has a 
conscript Army of peasants who are bit- 
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ter about Communist efforts to collec- 
tivize the country’s farm lands. 

In Bulgaria, the Communist Govern- 
ment and Russian Army officers are wor- 
ried about an underground movement 
within the Army called the “Troika.” 

“Troika” means “three.” Bulgarian 
soldiers and officers, who resent the 
Soviet officers in Bulgarian uniforms, 
have formed cells in units of three. These 
cells cut into all formations of the Bul- 
garian Army. Leadership of “Troika” is 
not known. It may be Communist, Tito- 
style; it may be anti-Communist. But 
Moscow doesn't like it. 

In Albania, smallest and most isolated 
of the satellite countries, the Army loyal 
to Moscow is not much larger than the 
guerrilla forces in the mountains. Soviet 
Russia, apparently considering Albania 
a poor investment, already has cut down 
shipments of arms from Black Sea ports 
to the little country. 

A Soviet monster, the satellite force 
built by Moscow in Eastern Europe, 
could turn against its creator. In any 
event it already is clear that these 60 di- 
visions can no longer be counted as 
Soviet Russia’s allies in a world war. 
Instead, in a war, they may be among 
Moscow’s enemies. 
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KOREA: REDS’ LAST BIG PUSH 


It's been rigged for the Com- 
munists right up to the last in 
Korea. 

U. S. commanders found them- 
selves. tied down, under orders 
not to fight much. Communist of- 
fensive broke the ground rules, 
added to Allied casualties. 

Result: U.S. moved to force a 
showdown—decide on a truce or 
no truce, put an end to the hag- 
gling. 

SEOUL 


War in Korea, when it flared on re- 
cent days, again caught Allied com- 
manders with their hands tied. They 
were forced to sit and take it on the 
chin before being allowed to strike 
back at attacking Communists. 

The flare-up of war in the midst of 
truce talk was another chapter in this 
strangest of all military actions. 

When Communists let go with a major 
offensive against Republic of Korea 
forces, they knew that the hands of 
American commanders were tied. The 
orders were to hold down casualties, 
make no provocative moves, wait for the 
signing of an imminent truce. Any move 
by American forces would be interpreted 
by U.S. Allies as a warlike gesture, de- 
signed to prolong an unpopular war. 

It was only when something like dis- 
aster threatened, in the midst of a 
“phony war” atmosphere, that the wraps 
came off and counterattacks in force were 
permitted. Even then, counteroperations 
aimed at Communists had to be centered 
in the narrow sector of the front where 
the war had become active. 

War, in the midst of truce talks, has 
been real for American troops for several 
weeks past. Casualty lists, which had 
dwindled to near the vanishing point, 
had risen to 300 or 400 a week, or at 
the rate of 20,000 a year, even before the 
Communists started to throw some heavy 
punches. Talk about impending truce, 
however, tended to cover up the facts of 
the fighting. 

Communists began to step up the war 
late in May. For months before that, it 
had been mostly a sit-down war. Both 
sides were dug in. Hard fighting, when it 
did take place, had been for isolated hills. 
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U.N. Shows It Can Block a Break in Any Trucel 


Then the Communists began to throw 
larger forces at U.S. and ROK units. 

A Communist offensive, the biggest in 
two years, was mounted on July 13. The 
area of fighting was in mountainous Cen- 
tral Korea, a part of the line held by ROK 
divisions. Americans furnished armor and 
some artillery support, and U.S. officers 
served as advisers in ROK units. A break- 
through in that area could have been 
exploited, but it would not offer much 
hope to Communists for a big victory. 

The Communists concentrated large- 
scale artillery fire to soften up that area. 
They brought up tanks. They threw more 


convince President Syngman Rhee that 
his forces were too weak to fight the 
Communists alone. Another aim of th 
offensive may have been to put on pres. 
sure for a favorable truce. 

What the recent fighting shows is tha 
the enemy will be inviting real disaste 
upon his own forces if he chooses tp 
violate any armistice. If that happens, the 
Communists may push back some Allie} 
units at the start. But there is enough 
reserve power, both American and Kp 
rean, to blunt any surprise attack an 
turn it into a major defeat for th 
Communists. 


Where the Fight Flared in Korea 











than 80,000 men against the 60,000 ROK 
defenders. Along a 20-mile section of the 
front, they pushed the ROK troops back 
four miles or more. All this was at a time 
when bad weather kept U.N. airplanes 
from doing much. 

If the Communists hoped to make a 
break-through, they were disappointed. 
ROK divisions, supported by American 
artillery and tanks, counterattacked. The 
bad weather passed, and Allied air power 
hammered the Communists. They fell 
back before the counterattack, losing 
some of the ground they had gained. 

A big aim of this Communist offensive 
was to punish ROK troops. Since they 
stepped up the fighting in May, the Com- 
munists have mauled eight of the 14 
ROK divisions in the line. If they could 
hurt these divisions enough, they might 


Several Allied divisions are being kept 
in position to back up the line if a break- 
through threatens. Airborne troops at 
available to make trouble in the rear d 
the Communists. In the air, on the se 
and land, the U.N. has the strength in 
Korea to hit the Communists hard if i 
has to be done. 

Up to now, enemy commanders have 
been attacking because they knew they 
could get away with it. But failure to ge 
a cease-fire that will stick can change 
this picture. Allied troops are weary @ 
inaction and there is pressure in thé 
United States for a clear, final decision 
in Korea. If the Communists push thei 
luck too far in the future, the Allie 
may smack them, may decide to wind 
up Korea once and for all—and on thei 
own terms. 
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A 1000 KW Enterprise Portable Generator Set 


ENTERPRISE Diesels, serving virtually every 
field of industry, are available in port- 
able, stationary and marine models; 
straight diesel, dual-fuel, spark ignition 
gas, and heavy residual fuel oil burning 
types, from 73 to 2285 HP. Generator sets 
ange from 47 to 1624 KW. 


... help get 
done faster... for less! 


Transportable diesel power now provides an immediate source 
of electricity even in remote areas. ENTERPRISE completely 
self-contained Diesel generators can be moved anywhere in 
the world — ready to operate the minute they arrive — pro- 
viding electric power for building dams, docks, and hundreds 
of other large construction projects. Also, they are adaptable 
as permanent stationary power plants for regular, standby or 
emergency service. For versatile power flexible to your needs 
look to ENTERPRISE — the choice of power experts. 


creaneas GENERAL METALS CORPORATION 

Subsidiary of TRANSAMERICA CORPORATION 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: I8th & FLORIDA STREETS * SAN FRANCISCO 10, CALIFORNIA 
ADEL DIVISION © Aircraft, Industrial & Marine Hydraulics . . . Plants at Burbank, Calif.; Huntington, W. Va. 
ENTERPRISE DIVISION ¢ Marine & Stationary Diesels,Oil Burners, Food Process Equipment...Plants at San Francisco,Calif. 
PACIFIC FITTINGS DIVISION © Pipe Fittings, Couplings, Nipples . . . Plants at San Francisco & Hollydale, Calif. 
METALS DIVISION © Foundry & Forge Products ... Plants at Oakland & Los Angeles, Calif.; Houston, Texas 
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U.S. Wins on 


As a result of the Big Three 
conference— 

A big deal with Moscow is 
out, for now. There will not be 
an Eisenhower-Churchill-Malen- 
kov meeting any time soon. 

A big deal for China is out, 
too. Mao Tse-tung is on notice 
that he’s In for big war if he 
starts anything new in Korea. 

A big deal on Germany is pos- 
slble—on Allied terms. 


Winston Churchill is not soon to 
realize his wish for a quiet talk 
with Georgi Malenkov and Dwight 
Eisenhower about the state of the 
world. 

The Churchill plan for another Big 
Four conference of top men is side- 
tracked for the time being. In its place 
is a watered-down proposal for a con- 
ference of the foreign ministers of the 
U.S., Britain, France and Russia. 

If—and only if—Soviet Russia does 
business by agreeing to the U.S. pro- 
posal for free elections in Germany, 
there may be a meeting between Presi- 


Big-Four Session 


Soft Policy Toward Russia Loses Out 


dent Eisenhower and the heads of the 
three other Governments. 

The U.S., all along, has insisted upon 
some action by Russia to indicate that 
she will do business in good faith, be- 
fore new deals are considered. 

U.S. view prevailed on the German 
issue at the meeting of three Western 
foreign ministers in Washington. The 
U.S. attitude is also dominant in the 
agreed views of what line the Allies 
are to take throughout the world. 

The Western line on world affairs, as 
it emerged from the Washington con- 
ference, reported in official communi- 
qués, adds up to this: 

Korean war, as before, is to be left to 
U.S. direction. Both the British and 
French governments had implied earlier 
that they considered a step-up of mili- 
tary action during the truce talks unwise. 
Chinese Communists attacked in force 
in Korea while the talks were in progress 
in Washington. Using this new develop- 
ment, John Foster Dulles, U.S. State 
Secretary, won a British and French 
pledge to stand with the U.S. in Korea. 
United Nations troops, thus, are free 
for a counteroffensive. 

Indochina’s war is to be continued 
by the French and their Indochinese al- 
ies with more real independence for the 
Indochinese native governments and 


BIG THREE’S BIDAULT, DULLES, SALISBURY 
They'll talk with Russia—but on their terms 


more U.S. military aid. U.S. troops 
will not go to Indochina. 

Chinese Communist aggression with 
troops anywhere in Asia is to be treated 
as a violation of any Korean armistice, 

Western disarmament, so earnestly 


desired by Russia, is not to be consid. | 
ered in the foreseeable future. Britain | 


and France, though both want to be out 
from under the burden of arms, line 
up with the U.S. view that Soviet 
Russia’s new peace offensive is not to be 
trusted. 

Western rearmament will continue. 
A Russian proposal for a “disarmament 
conference,” often put forward in Mos- 
cow's propaganda, will not be accepted 
for discussion until the Soviet leaders 
prove a desire for peace by deeds. 

European Army is not likely to get 
much further along before limited talks 
with Russia begin. France blames Brit- 
ain. Britain blames France. Both powers 
agree that the idea of more sacrifices for 
rearmament is not popular among Euro- 
pean voters. 

U.S. Congress, which has offered the 
European allies 1 billion dollars for a 
European army in fact, not just on paper, 
is likely to keep much of the money. But 
the Western Allies stand agreed that the 
European army is to remain as a plan, a 
defense target. To do otherwise, it is felt, 
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(Full text follows of the U.S. note 
to U.S.S.R. sent July 15. Britain and 
France sent similar notes.) 

The development of the interna- 
tional situation and the recent events 
in Eastern Germany and in Berlin 
have intensified the universal desire 
to see peace more firmly established 
and to ease existing tensions in a way 
consistent with the fundamental right 
to freedom. 

While recognizing the fact that en- 
during peace can only be ultimately 
assured when certain basic problems, 
such as controlled disarmament, can 
be dealt with, the United States Gov- 
ernment desires to dispose now of 
those problems which are capable of 
early solution. 

The conclusion of the German and 
Austrian treaties which are long over- 
due clearly constitutes an essential 
element of the European settlement 
which the United States Government 
regards as a major contribution to 
peace. 

A German peace treaty can only 
be negotiated with the participation 
of a free and representative all-Ger- 
man government in a position freely 
to discuss such a treaty. Such a gov- 
ernment can only result from free 
elections. 








would be an invitation to Soviet Russia 
to abandon its “soft” policy. 

Unification of Germany is held by 
the Western powers to be the key to the 
international tension. 

Russia, all along, has talked of Ger- 
many, too. But the Soviet has invariably 
insisted that the talks on German unifi- 
cation deal first with unity itself, then 
with such minor—to the Russians—ques- 
tions as free elections. 

Conferences on Germany, five of them 
in all, have broken down on the Russian 
proposal that Germany be united and 
then left to decide whether she wants free 
elections. Soviet propaganda has stressed 
the idea that all non-German troops 
should pull out of Germany—U. S. troops 
back to U.S., British troops to Britain and 
Russian troops only across the frontier 
between East Germany and Poland. East 
German Communists thus were to be left 
to railroad through their own idea of 
free elections and a united Germany. 

A change may have occurred in Rus- 
sia’s attitude since the last meeting of 
the Big Four foreign ministers in Paris in 
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The conditions under which such a 
government should be formed and en- 
joy full liberty of action, constitute a 
problem which is capable of early 
solution if there is good will on all 
sides. It is equally clear that no real 
progress can be made toward a gen- 
eral relaxation of tension in Europe so 
long as this problem remains un- 
solved. 

In its notes to the Soviet Govern- 
ment, the last of which is that of 
Sept. 23, 1952, to which no answer 
has yet been received, the United 
States Government made constructive 
proposals, which were fully reflected 
in the resolution of the German 
Bundestag of June 10th of this year. 
These proposals are designed to satis- 
fy the unanimous desire of the Ger- 
man people for unity in freedom. 

Mindful of the even greater urgen- 
cy which the recent events have given 
to German unification, the United 
States Government is determined to 
make a new effort so as to bring to an 
end the abnormal situation to which 
the German people is subjected. It 
has therefore decided, after consulting 
the German Federal Government and 
the German authorities in Berlin, to 
propose to the Soviet Government a 
meeting of foreign ministers of 





France, the United Kingdom, United 
States and the Soviet Union. This 
meeting of limited duration might be- 
gin about the end of September at a 
place to be mutually agreed. The sub- 
jects for discussion should be the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) The organization of free 
elections in the Federal Republic, 
the Eastern Zone of Germany, 
and in Berlin. This would involve 
discussion inter alia [among other 
things] of the necessary guaran- 
tees for freedom of movement, 
freedom of action for political 
parties, freedom of the press, and 
the enjoyment of the basic free- 
doms by all Germans before, dur- 
ing and after elections. 

(2) Conditions for the estab- 
lishment of a free all-German 
Government, with freedom of 
action in internal and external 
affairs. : 

These are essential steps which 
must precede the opening of discus- 
sions with the Soviet Government for 
a German peace treaty, itself a major 
element of a general settlement. 

The United States Government also 
considers that at this first meeting 
agreement should finally be reached 
on the Austrian Treaty. 





East Germany is now plainly a real 
problem for Moscow. Rioting in East 
Berlin and elsewhere in Soviet-occupied 
Germany proved that. To East Germans, 
West Germany looks like a_ paradise. 
Flow of refugees to the West is constant. 
It is evident, now, that East Germany’s 
Communists could not hope to run a 


united Germany. 


The U.S. note to Moscow—published 
in full on this page—takes a jab at the 


Soviet weakness in East Germany. 


A second-string conference, not the 
Big Four conference of chiefs of state 
that Sir Winston wanted, is offered to 
Moscow. It would be a meeting of Mr. 
Dulles with the Marquess of Salisbury, 
Georges Bidault and Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov. These four, Cabinet members, 
cannot make deals on their own, as at 


Yalta. 


A limited agenda is set up, too. At 
U.S. insistence, the Western powers 
propose that the four-power talks must 
deal first with the organization of free 
elections in Germany. Only thereafter 
can the conferees take up the question 


of “a free all-German government.” 


. 


The Soviet Union, thus, must agree to 
open Eastern Germany to free elections, 
guaranteeing free movement, free polit- 
ical parties, a free press in all their zone 
of occupation, before talks can proceed 
further. No Communist satellite state en- 
joys these freedoms now. To grant them 
in East Germany would mean, in effect, 
that Moscow would permit East Ger- 
mans, like East Austrians, to vote for 


non-Communists if they chose. 


A time factor is stated, too. Russia is 
asked to confer “about the end of Sep- 
tember’—after the West German elec- 
tions on September 6. Chancellor Kon- 
rad Adenauer, consulted by the Western 
foreign ministers before their invitation 
to Russia, is free to campaign for re- 
election without fear of an upset by a 


four-power deal on Germany 


The Dulles plan for an approach to 
Russia falls far short of the Churchill 
plan. Deals, Yalta style, are not to be 
made. But the men in the Kremlin, if 
they so desire, are given an opportunity 
to meet the Western condition for an 
over-all peace settlement—freedom for 


Germany. 
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Rents Still Going Up: 
Controls Off July 31 


Rent controls are ending on 5 
million houses and apartments. 

That's to be the signal for a 
new round of rent increases. 
Landlords, after 11 years, are to 
get their day. 

As a tenant, your chances de- 
pend on where you live. Rents 
are to rise sharply in some places, 
stay near present levels in others. 
Here’s a report on what to ex- 
pect. 


Rents are about to rise once more 
for millions of tenants around the 
country. Federal rent controls, after 
11 years, are to end nearly everywhere 
on July 31. 

After that date, landlords who here- 
tofore have been under restrictions will 
be free to charge whatever the traffic will 
bear. 

Effects will vary from place to place. 
In some areas, where houses and apart- 
ments are plentiful, there may be little 
or no general increase in rents. In other 
places, where housing remains short, 
renters face hikes of 10, 15, 20 per cent, 
possibly even more in a few instances. 

There are communities here and there 
where rent controls, of one kind or an- 
other, will continue after July 31. Ceil- 
ings will be enforced by the Federal 
Government in some “critical” defense 
areas. In addition, local laws will hold 
rents down for a time in a few States 
and cities. 

Free market. But the country, by and 
large, is going back to a free market in 
rents. Landlord and tenant will set the 
figure by their own agreement, with no 
official agency looking over their shoul- 
ders. 

Rents, actually, have been inching up 
steadily since 1947. That was when the 
Federal Government started easing up 
on the rigid control system that was in 
effect during the war. 

What has happened to rents over the 
years is shown, for the country as a 

whole, by the chart on this page. 
‘The average rent remained almost 
steady during war years, a time when 
other consumer prices were rising 20 per 
cent. Since 1946, rents have kept up 
with other prices, advancing 35 per cent 
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in seven years. By the end of 1953, the 
average is likely to be 43 per cent above 
1946. 

These relatively modest figures for 
the country as a whole tend to obscure 
the rent situation in particular areas. 

Sharp rise. In many cities where con- 
trols went off earlier, the rise has been 
sharp. In Houston, the average of rents 
went up 19 per cent in a single year fol- 
lowing decontrol. Houston rents now 
stand 56 per cent above 1946. They 
are up 53 per cent in Los Angeles, 
47 per cent in Atlanta, 42 per cent in 
Seattle. 

In New York, where rents are gov- 
erned by a State control law, the average 
tenant now pays only 16 per cent more 
than in 1946. That law, however, has 
been relaxed recently, and rents now are 
in a rising trend. As leases expire on 
apartments in postwar buildings, most 
landlords are asking increases of around 
10 per cent. 

In San Francisco, where controls go off 
July 31, landlords are being warned that 
unreasonable increases will lead to new 
local regulations putting strict ceilings 
on rents. On the strength of that warning, 
raises are being held down, as a rule, to 
10 or 12 per cent. One apartment owner 


Le, 
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agreed to settle for an 11 per cent boog 
where he had been demanding 50 per 
cent. 

The market, actually, isn’t what it 
once was in many areas, including San 
Francisco. In one instance, an apartment 
house there that already had three Va- 
cancies raised rents $7 a month, and foy |) 
more tenants moved out. a 

In Oakland, Calif., where some land. | 
lords doubled rents when the city was de. 
controlled in 1951, there has been some 
cutting of rents in recent months. Apart. 
ment dwellers in considerable number; \ 
have bought houses in the suburbs, hay. 
ing decided that owning is cheaper thap 
renting. 

Chicago has one of the worst housing 
problems in the country. There, an or. 
ganized effort is under way to hold ip. 
creases down to 10 per cent when cop. 
trols go off. Despite that, there have been 
reports, in some extreme cases, of rents 
being doubled. 

Some easing. In Washington, D, C, | 
on the other hand, rental demand has 
eased up. Competition is coming back. 
Many expect to hold rents where they 
are, at least long enough to see what de. 
control.does to the market. 

It is estimated that 5 million dwell. } 
ings with 15 million occupants will come 
out from under federal controls at the 
end of this month. 

Nationally, the increase in weeks just 
ahead is likely to be rather modest. Still, | 
in a good many places, tenants must be 
prepared for increases of a size that will 
hurt. 
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Rents in a New Rise 
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15 of these big icing machines are in operation at ice-servicing points along the Santa Fe. 
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Ever see so much fuss 
just to chill an orange? 


It’s the best way there is today to refrigerate a ‘‘reefer’’—but Santa Fe 


is developing an even newer and better way to do the job 


In 60 seconds flat, the giant ice- 
crushing machines Santa Fe re- 
cently installed can fill the bunkers 
of a refrigerator car with five tons 
of ice! 

They are the newest and fastest 


(i 


Santa Fe 


LB 





machines for icing cars yet devised. 

And Santa Fe “‘reefers’’ are the 
most efficient type of refrigerator 
cars now on the rails. 

These refrigerator cars and these 
icing machines have carried the 
technique of refrigeration with ice 
to the ultimate of present day 
knowledge. 


WHAT ABOUT TOMORROW? 
We can’t be sure, BUT— 

Santa Fe is now experimenting 
with a newer way to refrigerate 
cars automatically for hauling foods 
which may require temperatures as 
low as 25° below zero. 

30 new experimental refrigerator 
cars designed by Santa Fe, built in 
its own shops and each with a ca- 


PROGRESS THAT PAYS ITS OWN WAY 


pacity of 128,000 pounds of frozen 
foods, are now being utilized in the 
movement of frozen foods. 

Each of these new cars has its 
own thermostatically-controlled 
diesel-driven compressor-type re- 
frigerator unit. It carries 400 
gallons of fuel (almost the exact 
amount Lindbergh used to fly the 
Atlantic). It can maintain sub-zero 
temperatures all the way from Cali- 
fornia to New York. 


BENEFITS FELT ALL ALONG THE LINE 
All along the line, people and com- 
munities feel the benefits of this 
building new wherever it actually 
occurs on the Santa Fe—and day- 
after-day, something new is done to 
make ‘‘America’s New Railroad”’ 
a little better. 

The millions of dollars this new- 
ness costs Santa Fe doesn’t cost you 
a single penny in the taxes you pay. 
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THE DEMOCRATS AND IKE— 


Here is the Democrats’ plan 
for the next two elections: 

Go easy on Eisenhower for the 
present. Center the political fire 
on taxes, the budget, farm prob- 
lems, etc. 

If business sags, blame the Re- 
publicans. Try to divide them. 
Weaken Eisenhower's party now 
in the hope that Eisenhower will 
be weaker himself by 1956. 


A double-edged strategy is being 
shaped by the Democrats for use in 
their drive to recapture control of the 
Government in 1954 and 1956. 

On one side, Republicans are to be 
charged with responsibility for the level 
of business activity, for the well-being 
of farmers, the state of the nation’s fi- 
nances, the cost of money and almost 
everything else of interest to voters. On 
the other side, Democrats are playing 
upon divisions that tear the Republicans 
apart on foreign and economic policy. 

The Democratic strategy is becom- 
ing clearly apparent on the legislative 
front as the present Congress moves to- 
ward adjournment. As a minority, they 
are well-organized and show more unity 
than at any time in recent years. 

In the main, the Democratic strategy 
is somewhat like that of the Republicans 
when they were in the minority. The 
issues are different, and the attitude of 
the Democrats toward President Eisen- 
hower is not the same as the attitude of 
the Republicans was toward Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman. But the effort to 
blame the party in power for everything 
that goes wrong hasn’t changed. 

As of now, Democrats are avoiding di- 
rect attacks upon President Eisenhower. 
The reason for their restraint is that Mr. 
Eisenhower still appears to them to be a 
national hero to the voters. And poli- 
ticians do not deliberately go around at- 
tacking national heroes. 

One other restraint is affecting Demo- 
cratic strategy. This grows out of the 
conclusion that it might not be wise for 
the Democrats to capture control of either 
branch of Congress in 1954, that it might 
be better if the Republicans continued 
to hold both branches of Congress while 
they have the White House. 
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Honeymoon Ends—Opposition Out to Win! 


The reasoning goes like this: If the 
Republicans hold Congress as well as the 
White House, they can be saddled with 
full responsibility for anything that goes 
wrong. But, if the Democrats hold one or 
both branches of Congress, a Republican 
President can blame them for his troubles. 
Democrats remember with what startling 
results Mr. Truman attacked the 80th 
Congress in his 1948 campaign. 

If times are good in 1956, Democrats 
recognize that they will have a hard 
time winning the Presidency. If times 
are bad, the party in power will be ex- 





THE GENERAL AND HIS CAPITOL LIEUTENANTS 


in the farm States, they will try to blame |) 
the Republicans and cash in on the re. |" 


sentment in areas that helped the Re. 
publicans win in 1952. 

Tight money is shaping up as anoth. 
er 1954 issue. Here, Senator Kerr is help. 
ing to hammer the idea into shape for 


the campaign. The theme that is shaping |} 
up is that it costs more to borrow money |} 


now than it did under the Democrats, 
The Treasury is blamed for this, If 
changes in money policies lead to defla 
tion, Democrats are ready to go to the 
voters on the issue of bad times, They 






-Staff Photo 


President Eisenhower, Speaker Martin, Senator Knowland 


pected to take the blame. This is part of 
the reasoning that is shaping the lines of 
attack under the leadership of Repre- 
sentative Sam Rayburn and Senator Lyn- 
don Johnson, two close personal friends 
from Texas. 

Farm policy is in the front line of 
attack. Men like Senators Richard B. 
Russell, of Georgia, and Robert S. Kerr, 
of Oklahoma, are helping to make the 
record for the 1954 congressional cam- 
paign. Democrats are fighting for a high 
level of price supports and of soil-con- 
servation allowances. With prices under 
pressure in the farm belt, Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra T. Benson is caught in a 
squeeze play. 

If price supports hold, Democrats will 
seek to claim credit for their fight for 
high supports. If prices continue to falter 


can repeat to the voters the refrain of 
1952: “You never had it so good,” and 
hope that voters will remember the days 
of postwar prosperity. 

The budget, still out of balance, 
gives the Democrats another opening. 

Faced with strong pressure to cut taxes 
and another year of heavy 


this situation worse before it gets bet- 
ter. Democrats, such as Senator Harty 
F. Byrd, of Virginia, expect that the 
Republicans will be forced to raise the 
limit for the national debt. 


This will permit the Democrats to 
point a finger at the Republicans and 
remind the nation of Republican budget- 


balancing promises. 


Big-business ties of the Administra | 
tion are under attack and will be much 
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talked about in the future. Democrats 
qe pointing out the business ties of 
Cabinet members and charging the Re- 
publicans with “giveaway” programs to 
husiness in the form of synthetic-rubber 
and electric-power plants. Senators 
Burnet R. Maybank, of South Carolina, 
and Hubert H. Humphrey, of Minnesota, 
are helping to shape these issues in the 
Senate. In the House, Democrats are 
fighting for public-power projects, for 
ore rural electrification and telephones. 

These issues sometimes loom large 
in the farming area and often are hot 
ones in the Western States. 

The walkout of Democrats from the 
investigating subcommittee headed by 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, of Wis- 
consin, was a definite part of the de- 


m 


) veloping strategy. It was followed up by 
(= Senator A. S. Mike Monroney, of Okla- 
} homa, with a demand that the Senate ac- 
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> cept responsibility for the actions of its 


committees. All of this had a background 
purpose of using Senator McCarthy as a 
wedge to divide the Republicans. 

On foreign affairs, Democrats are 
supporting Mr. Eisenhower as long as his 
policy follows the general lines laid down 
by former President Truman and_ his 
Secretary of State, Dean Acheson. 
Democrats are backing the President's 
requests for foreign aid and for high- 
level defense spending. If Mr. Eisen- 
hower changes his foreign policy, he 
may expect to lose Democratic support. 

Divisions among the Republicans are 
apparent in this field of foreign policy. 
The divisions are showing up in tariff 
disputes, in foreign aid, on the amend- 
ment of Senator John W. Bricker, of 
Ohio, to limit presidential treaty-making 
powers. Democrats are exploiting these 
differences. It is a part of their strategy 
to split the Republican Party on the issue 
of foreign policy. 

The Republican problem for 1954 is 
aknotty one. In the House, with three va- 
cancies, Republicans have just one more 
seat than the 218 needed for a majority. 
In the Senate, the count is 48 Republi- 
cans, 47 Democrats, 1 Independent. 

It is being taken for granted that, be- 
cause of the geographical location of the 
Senate seats open in 1954, the Republi- 
cans will hold that branch. Of the 33 
seats to be filled, 12 are Republican and 
21 are Democratic. 

In the House, four Republican seats 
are in normally Democratic areas of the 
South. Unless there are gains elsewhere, 
the loss of these could shift control. A 
flick of the wrist in the voting booths 
could turn these to the Democrats. And 


| crumbling farm prices could lose more 














seats in the Middle West. 

All in all, Democrats figure their 
chances are good for next year. They are 
setting up their issues all along the line. 
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... blasts business “influence” 
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Lumber industry, squeezed be- 
tween high prices for logs and 
lower prices for sawed timber, 
shrugs off depression fears. 

Actually, the industry in the 
Northwest never has produced so 
much as in the six months just 
completed. 

Usual summer slowdown is 
expected to correct most troubles. 
Mills expect domestic and for- 
eign demand to stay high. 


PORTLAND, OREG. 


If activity in the lumber industry is 
a barometer of general business con- 
ditions, the outlook is for only a mild 
change in the period just ahead. 

Skidding prices, a few shutdowns and 
a decline in orders gave rise to reports in 
the East that the Northwest lumber in- 
dustry was headed for a slump. An 
on-the-spot check discloses that these 
reports are exaggerated. The lumber in- 
dustry is far from depressed. Northwest 
lumber mills actually have completed 
six months of record production 
and just now are undergoing little 
more than the usual summer slow- 
down. 

Prices have dropped. Unfilled 
orders are down. But operators are 
not discouraged. They explain that 
their price trouble stems from the 
fact that production stayed high 
while demand for lumber fell off a 
bit in the Midwest and Canadian 
competition increased in Eastern 
markets. One large producer 
shaved prices by $5 a thousand feet 
in the Midwest to unload a surplus 
of white fir, but that cut was re- 
scinded when the lumber was sold. 
The most popular lumber for home 
construction—Douglas fir two-by- 
fours—is down $10 a thousand feet, 
but producers do not see disaster 
ahead because of weak prices. 

Canadian competition is not 
causing many wails among North- 
west lumbermen either. Canada is 
shipping vastly more lumber to the 
East Coast than usual, chiefly be- 
cause Canada’s overseas markets 


have shrunk. American firms, how- 
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Slump Ahead? Lumber Doesn‘t Show It 


Northwest Sees Plenty of Business to Come 


ever, are not asking for any tariff protec- 
tion against this competition. 

Actually, there are few complaints 
about the volume of business being done. 
Lumber production for the U.S. as a 
whole amounted to 9.2 billion board feet 
for the first quarter of the year—a record 
high. Figures for the first half of the 
year are expected to be equally notable. 
Douglas-fir production, which accounts 
for two thirds of the Northwest’s output, 
is running 8 per cent above last year, 
with orders up 10 per cent, shipments up 
6 per cent and inventories up 11 per 
cent. Douglas-fir plywood is running a 
third higher than a year ago, and the in- 
dustry is planning a nation-wide adver- 
tising campaign to promote even greater 
use of plywood. 

However, the industry is plagued by 
a shortage of logs. Bad weather has cur- 
tailed logging operations in Northwest 
forests, with the result that logs are scarce 
and prices high, while prices of saw lum- 
ber are down. The shortage also limits 
the ability of mills to fill orders to pre- 
cise specifications from choosy customers. 

Mills that are able to fill customer re- 
quirements fare better on prices than 
mills that can deliver only a few grades 
and sizes. Firms that can ship mixed lots 
of lumber are getting $5 or more per 
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PLENTY OF LUMBER 
... and still plenty of buyers 
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—Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 





thousand feet above prices that the more 
limited mills can command. 

Meanwhile, in some areas the weathe; 
has improved and logging operations are 
being resumed. In these sections log 
prices have dropped and mills are able 
to resume operations with a better price 
situation. A problem that may arise js 
that fire hazards, normal in the dry sum. 
mer season, might again force a shut. 
down of logging activity. If this occurs 
the shortage of logs will continue at , 
time when the supply usually is built wp 
for winter demand. 

The industry also is engaged in a wage 
dispute with union workers and is threat- 
ened with a strike. Workers are asking 
for a raise of 12.5 cents an hour, which 
most of the industry is resisting because 
of the current price squeeze. A strike 
was rejected by union members in one 
vote, but another vote is being taken] 
on the issue of a 5-cent raise. Because of 
the traditional summer holiday in the 
mills, the results of this vote will not be 
known until late July or early August. 

Union officials argue that company 
complaints about declining prices and 
the squeeze between the cost of logs and 
the price of sawed timber are actually 
being made in order to influence wage 
negotiations. They say that the lumber 
industry at bottom is healthy and 
that orders this year will outrm 
production. An Oregon banker com 
firms, in part, the union claim tha 
the lumber industry is_profitabl 
He observes that some operat 
make 20 per cent on their invest 
ment, after taxes. 

Most operators, in fact, are 
rather optimistic about the lumber 
outlook. They are counting on 4 
continued high rate of home con 
struction, sparked by easier terms 
on federal-guarantee mortgages. 
They expect demand to increase 
sharply when reconstruction begins 
in Korea, and point out that de- 
mand also will increase because of 
the need to repair tornado damage. 
Over the longer run, lumbermet 
expect world demand to increase 
and thus reduce competition from 
Canada in the American market. 

In brief, current price troubles 
are viewed by the industry as only 
temporary. This summer’s adjust 
ment is expected to provide a firm 
footing for future lumber oper 
tions. 


—— 
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AIR CONDITIONING YOUR CAR 


Now, from CHRYSLER CORPORATION —- the highest capacity car cooling system! 


Even in the blazing heat of the Mojave—or the stifling heat of humid cities— 


Chrysler Corporation engineers can keep you comfortably cool 


in fresh air—with your car windows closed tight. 


Like to bask the year round in spar- 
kling springtime weather? That’s 
exactly the way Chrysler Corporation 
automotive and air-conditioning en- 
gineers have been seeing you in their 
minds’ eye. 

And, working with our Airtemp 
Division, they've now brought you the 
Utopian goal of perfect car weather 
you can switch on like a light! 





PRACTICAL IMAGINATION THAT BRINGS YOU THE GOOD THINGS FIRST. Though they 
are driving through 110-degree desert heat, the passengers in this Imperial! car are cool as cucumbers 
—enjoying springtime weather in the 70’s. They beat the weather with the new Chrysler Airtemp 


Fresh-Air Conditioner unit that can produce cooling equivalent to melting of 2'/2 tons of ice a day. 


>: —— 


With the Chrysler Fresh-Air Con- 
ditioning System, you twist a single 
knob, lean back and luxuriate in de- 
lightful climate. Your car windows can 
stay tightly closed. Yet the air inside 
your car never goes stale, never builds 
up unpleasant humidity. And—blissful 
news-note for hay-fever victims—mem- 
brane-tickling pollen is filtered out! So 
is dust. So is excess moisture. 
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Through grilles, powerful fans draw 
in a constant stream of outside air. 
Thus, with the Chrysler system you 
enjoy cooled fresh air, even while your 
car stands still or creeps through con- 
gested areas. 

Imagine your car, with windows 
closed, broiling under a summer sun. 
Reach in and switch on the Chrysler 
Fresh-Air Conditioning System. In just 
three minutes your 110-degree oven- 
on-wheels will be filled with exhilarat- 
ing car weather in the 70's! 

Only Chrysler Corporation brings 
you this fast a “cool down’— for the 
Chrysler system has the highest cool- 
ing capacity ever engineered for pas- 
senger car use! It’s equivalent to the 
melting of 24% tons of ice a day. 


Perfect weather from a single control 


Chrysler Corporation’s system is now 
available on Imperials and Chrysler 
New Yorkers, and on some De Soto 
and Dodge models. It’s another ex- 
ample of the practical imagination that 
each year packs more long-term value 
and worth into each of the five great 
Chrysler Corporation cars. 


Chrysler Corporation produces 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler 
& Imperial cars, Dodge Trucks, 
Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines, 
Oilite Metal Powder Products, Mopar 
Parts & Accessories, Airtemp Heating, 
Air Conditioning, Refrigeration, and 
Cycleweld Cement Products. 








(Advertisement) 


SINCE THE OUTBREAK of war in Korea, America 
has been working against time to build up its Air 
Power. Only our military leaders and Congress 
can decide how much Air Power we should have 
at any given time. Yet, as a leading manufacturer, 
we feel a responsibility to help you understand 
the vast complexity of modern aircraft . . . and 
why a “happy medium” level of production must 
be maintained in peace so that we can expand 
quickly to meet emergencies. Second-best Air 
Power is not enough in war. America’s future 
security demands a long-range Air Power pro- 
gram in peace as well as in emergencies, 


ARMED WITH 48 ROCKETS. 


FUTURE AIR FORCE FIGHTERS INCLUDE NORTH AMERICAN F-100s, McDONNELL F-101s, AND CONVAIR F-102s, SHOWN IN THESE ARTIST’S CONCEPTIONS. 





300 M.P.H. FASTER 


} BUT 4 TIMES HARDER TO BUILD 


_ Anew generation of jet fighters now flies with your 
~ U.S. Air Force—8 years after design work began 


© Two typical members of a new generation of Air Force 

3 jet fighters are the North American F-86 Sabre, which has 

scored a blazing 11 to 1 ratio of wins over enemy jets in 
Korea, and the potent Lockheed F-94C Starfire now on 
guard here at home. 

Far brawnier and brainier than any fighter aircraft built 
during World War II, these and other American jets are 
unsurpassed in the world today. But building them has 
been a long, hard job. 

Few people realize the enormous technical effort needed 
to design and produce aircraft with blazing speed, with 
ability to climb like a rocket, and with weapons which are 
dependable under the severest conditions. For instance, 
ten years were required to develop parts of the Starfire’s 
1,200-pound electronics system, which costs more than a 
complete fighter of the last war. But this system, linked 
to rockets, can help find and track its target, then aim 
and fire a deadly barrage, even though the invader is 
hidden by night and storm. 

Complex as the problems have been, production models 
are now rolling from assembly lines in quantity, and even 
more powerful aircraft have been ordered into production. 
America can be grateful that, even before World War II 
ended, basic design work on this new generation of fighters 
was well under way . . . and that the country’s aircraft 
industry had the skill and capacity to develop and build 
them. For today your Air Force fighters are bigger, better 
equipped, deadlier by far, and faster by nearly 300 m.p.h. 
than the best fighters of the last war. 





U. S. MILITARY AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 
IN MILUONS OF AIRFRAME POUNDS 
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AS YOU CAN SEE by the above graph, even with the war raging, it 
took 5 years to reach peak production of 96,369 planes. Then output 
was cut to less than 2% of peak, and productive capacity was al- 
lowed to deteriorate. No one advocates all-out production in peace, 
but it is apparent that if the nation is to meet emergencies such as 
occurred in 194] and 1950, it must have a sustained airpower program. 
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EVEN THOUGH assigned production rates have been reached, out- 
put of fighters is still only a fraction of the rate attained in World 
War II. Being better, today’s jets cost more and are harder to build. 
For instance, the F-86D Sabre required 27 times the engineering 
man-hours needed to design the famed P-51 Mustang of World 
War II. But it flies 214 miles higher, and nearly 300 m.p.h. faster. 


TOP PERFORMANCE of such aircraft as the F-94C is made possible 
by engines like the Pratt & Whitney J-48. This big jet produces 
6,250 pounds of thrust—equivalent to about 11,000 h.p. at modern 
fighter speeds—and extra power is provided by an afterburner in 
which fuel is burned in the jet exhaust. Such complex, precision- 
made jet engines require more than 16,800 special tools to build. 


COCKPITS GET unbearably hot from electronic equipment and 
air friction at low altitudes, and bitter cold at 40,000 feet. To meet 
these problems, Hamilton Standard’s Air Cycle Refrigeration unit— 
weighing only 20 pounds—can deliver cockpit air at any tempera- 
ture from 30° to 212°. This is only one example of special equipment 
needed in high-performance combat planes like the F-94C Starfire. 





UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION . EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Pratt & Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard propellers and aircraft equipment, Chance Vought airplanes, and 


Sikorsky helicopters for the United States’ armed forces and the finest airlines in the world. 
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Acting Majority Leader in the Senate 


‘IKE DOESN’T WANT | 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: What does a Majority Leader WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, born in Alameda, Calif., } | 
of the Senate do when he disagrees with the Pres- | in 1908, served in the California State Legislature | 
ident? How far must an individual Senator go to | from 1933 to 1939. He entered the U.S. Army in 
stick with his party when his own views are differ- 1942 and was overseas in 1945 when he was ap- 
ent from those of the Administration in power? pointed to the U.S. Senate. He won election to I 
What are the duties of the Leader? his Senate seat in 1946, and was re-elected in 1952 
These and other questions relating to the post after winning both the Democratic and Republi- | 
of Leadership were asked of Senator Knowland, can primary nominations. 
of California, acting Leader of the Senate Repub- Senator Knowland became chairman of the Re- 
licans. In this interview with U.S. News & World publican Policy Committee early this year, and 
Report, the California Senator tells for the first took over as acting Majority Leader when Sena- 
time the relationships which prevail between tor Taft relinquished many of his duties as Leader 
Eisenhower and his party leaders in Congress. because of ill health. 

Q Do you expect to be acting Leader of the Senate A No. We have, of course, in our two positions, as 3 
for the remainder of this session, Senator Knowland? we do with Senator Millikin, worked in the closest 

A I will be until the return of Senator Taft, and co-ordination at all times. All three of us serve as 
the present indications are that he will not assume members of the Republican Policy Committee and 
his responsibilities until the Congress reassembles in attend the legislative meetings at the White House. 
January of next year. What is going on in one field is known to all of us. 

Q Are you acting Leader by choice of the Senate So it was no major problem to act temporarily for 4 
conference or by selection of Senator Taft? Senator Taft. 

A I was asked to act in his place by Senator Taft, Q Will you carry on the duties of chairman of the 
but I was selected chairman of the Policy Committee Policy Committee as well as the acting Leadership? 
by the Republican Conference. A The position to which I have been elected by the 

Q Are you second in command in the Republican Republican Conference is chairman of the Policy 
setup? Committee. I am merely temporarily serving as the 

A We have three positions in the Republican set- Floor Leader during the absence of Senator Taft. 
up. One is the Majority Leader position, which Sen- Q How do you appraise or evaluate the duties of a 
ator Taft holds, the other is the chairman of the Policy Leader of the Senate? For example, do you feel that 
Committee, which I have been selected to hold and you have to reflect 100 per cent the views of the Ad- 
which Senator Taft formerly held, and the third is ministration in power? 
the chairman of the Republican Conference, which is A No. I think the duties of a Floor Leader are sev- 
held by Senator Eugene Millikin, of Colorado, who eral and are, of course, important in the legislative 
presides at the Conference meetings. program. One is to use every effort to secure the adop- 

Q If Senator Taft doesn’t resume his active duties, tion of the legislative program which has been agreed 
would the Republican Conference have to act on the to by the Administration in consultation with the | 
Leadership? leaders in the House and the Senate and to interpret [| 

A Yes. The three positions are designated by the to the Republican members of the Senate in their Con- | 
Republican Conference itself— ference and on the floor the views of the Administra- 

Q And that’s not for just a session, that’s for the tion and the background and reasons for legislation. 
period of the entire Congress? But I also think it is equally important that the 

A Yes. Republican Leader or the Democratic Leader, as the 

Q Have you, in your talks with Senator Taft, come case may be, also must interpret very frankly to the 
to some understanding as to what your Leadership Administration in power the views of the members of 
duties will be? the party in the Senate. And I don’t think he serves 
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Voting Convictions, Not Orders ... When a Senate Leader 


Disagrees With President—. . . Limit of Party Responsibility 


the purpose of either his colleagues 
in the Senate or the Administration 
if he doesn’t deal with complete 
frankness and candor in discussing 
those views and making them known 
to the President and the high offi- 
cials in the Administration. 

Q Was there a conspicuous ex- 
ample of that in the attitude of Al- 
ben Barkley when he was Senator 
from Kentucky and Majority Lead- 
er of the Democrats in the Senate, 
when he didn’t go along with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s veto of the 1944 
tax bill. He took the view that it 
shouldn’t have been vetoed. He 
voted to override, and both houses of Congress agreed 
with him— 

A Yes, I think that was a very clear example. I 
think that it was not only the fact that the President 
had vetoed the bill—I was not in the Senate then, but 
from what I’ve been told in discussing it with people 
who were there—but it also there involved the type of 
statement issued by the President which appeared to 
reflect upon the judgment and almost upon the integ- 
rity of the members of the Senate. 

Q And Senator Barkley felt it was his duty to inter- 
pret the attitude of the Senate to the Administration 
precisely as you have just indicated it to be his duty? 

A That is correct. 

Q How do you feel about such legislation in which 
there has not been an agreement between the Admin- 
istration and the congressional leaders? 

A I would like to make this clear at this point. In 
all of the sessions that I have attended—and I have 
attended all of the White House sessions since Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s inauguration—he has made it very 
clear that he recognizes the constitutional responsi- 
bilities of the Congress as a coequal branch of the 
Government, and at no time at any of those meetings 
has he ever taken the position that the Congress had 
to rubber-stamp a particular Administration recom- 
mendation in the specific way in which it has come 
up to the Hill from either the White House or from 
some of the other administrative agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government. He fully recognizes that the Con- 
gress has its legislative responsibilities. 

I do not know of an important part of the Eisen- 
hower program which has been sent to the Hill with- 
out the fullest advance consultation and agreement 
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SENATOR KNOWLAND 


among the responsible Republican 
leaders in both the House and the 
Senate. 

Q So that when the Administra- 
tion’s measures come to the Senate 
with the agreement of the leaders be- 
forehand, you feel obligated then to 
concur in those pieces of legislation? 

A Yes, but before they come up 
there we normally have advance no- 
tice of certain matters that are under 
discussion, and then we have con- 
sultations sometimes in the Republi- 
can Policy Committee, sometimes 
among the Republicans on the floor, 
in sounding out sentiment and get- 
ting the viewpoints, and so forth.* 

At the White House conferences, if we find any con- 
siderable difference of opinion or varying points of 
view, then the leadership in the House or the Senate, 
as the case may be, feels it incumbent upon them to 
lay the facts fully not only before the President pri- 
vately but before the entire group, including the Presi- 
dent and his administrative aides there, as well as the 
leadership of the House, and the entire matter is dis- 
cussed with complete candor and frankness before any 
final decision is made. 

Q And if the President still maintains his view and, 
let’s say, the House leaders concur but the Senate 
Leadership disagrees, then what is the situation when 
the measure comes to the Senate? 

A Well, that situation has never arisen as yet. 

Q Would you say that, under the concept that you 
have, the Senate Leadership would have a right to dis- 
agree with the legislation if it came to the Senate? 

A Frankly, I cannot at the moment conceive, in 
the way that we have been working, because the Pres- 
ident is a great team player and is very sincerely 
interested in getting the points of view of his leader- 
ship in both the House and the Senate, that that type 
of situation would prevail. 

Theoretically, of course, it is possible that after 
a full and frank discussion, despite the viewpoint ex- 
pressed by the leadership in either the House or the 
Senate, the President might under some conditions 
send the legislation up in any event. I would think at 
that time that the leadership would have a responsi- 
bility to point out that it was a bill in which the 
Administration was interested, why they felt it was 
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..- ‘There are times when a Majority Leader must speak out’ 


urgent or necessary, and, at the same time, I do not 
believe that, as an individual Senator, the members 
who had attended would necessarily forego their right 
to vote as their own convictions told them they should 
vote. 

Q What would you say would be the situation 
when a bill sent to the Congress which is agreed upon 
by the leadership in the White House, but there are 
demands in the Senate for amendment or for addi- 
tional pieces of subject matter which were at variance, 
perhaps, with the original bill—in that case, would 
you have to consult further with the Administration 
as to your attitude on such a matter? 

A As to the procedure that would be followed in 
that case: In the first place, the President clearly 
recognizes that the legislative responsibility under 
the Constitution is that of the Congress, and any 
amendments which did not do violence to the princi- 
ple which the President had advocated I believe 
would be readily accepted by him. 

Now, if the amendment went to such an extent that 
it did violence to the whole principle and spirit of 
the legislation, I think not only would the President 
be justified in pointing out his views as to why the 
amendment was unacceptable but also I would think 
if it went that far—having been agreed on already 
and with the general principles of the legislation 
worked out in the’ White House conferences where 
the House and Senate leaders had been consulted— 
then I would think the Leadership itself would be op- 
posed to amendments that would go that far. I served 
six years in the California Legislature and I have 
been here in Washington eight years, and I have seen 
situations where an author of a bill would have his 
bill so amended out of its original form that even he 
would have to vote against his own legislation. 

So the Leadership under those conditions normally 
would oppose that type of extreme amendment. Now, 
as opposed to that, there are some amendments where 
you are trying to work out an area of agreement be- 
tween the different points of view which do not do 
violence to the original intent of the legislation, but 
may modify it to a considerable extent. 


Finding a Middle Ground 

All legislation is of necessity a type of compromise 
—because on any given subject if you ask 96 Senators 
to draft a bill you would have 96 viewpoints as to 
just what that bill should be—that is why our com- 
mittee system works out and tries to bring about a 
meeting of minds. That is the entire process of legis- 
lation. So I think the leaders have a responsibilty in 
both helping to interpret to those proposing the 
amendment and to the President why some middle 
ground may be more acceptable and may facilitate the 
passing of the legislation and, at the same time, will not 
do violence to the principal objective we are seeking. 
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Q Let’s take a specific example of an amendment 
that recently came up on the floor of the Senate and 
on which, I assume, you had to use your own discre- 
tion—the amendment a couple weeks ago in the 
foreign-aid bill which would have terminated the for. 
eign aid sooner than had been provided in the bill. 
That came up on the spur of the moment and you, as 
I recall, accepted it when Senator Mansfield, Demo- 
crat of Montana, proposed it. Did you have to con- 
sult the White House on that? 

A No, I did not. I did that on my own responsibility 
in trying to facilitate the legislation through the Sen- 
ate, with the realization that the matter would be in 
conference between the two houses and that further 
attention and study could be given to it at that time. 


Danger in Amendments 

Q Did you feel that, unless you accepted that 
amendment, it might precipitate long debate? 

A Not only might precipitate long debate, but 
might also precipitate recommital of the bill to com- 
mittee—and on several occasions later on the vote 
was very close to recommit. And had that amend- 
ment not been accepted, it is quite possible that a 
motion to recommit might have prevailed. 

Q And a motion to recommit might be further de- 
lay and possible defeat of the legislation? 

A That is correct. And furthermore, until the au- 
thorization bill is out of the way, you can’t, of course, 
get the appropriation bill through— 

Q Authorization of the foreign aid— 

A That’s right. And as a result, we went into con- 
ference. The conferees met, again there was the matter 
of compromise between the points of view of the 
House and Senate, and they have since unanimously 
reported a conference bill. 

Q Now we come to the question of foreign policy, 
which is so all-embracing that one wonders how an 
acting Leader can have all the concepts of foreign 
policy at the tip of his tongue and keep from express- 
ing a view that is at variance with the Administration. 
Didn’t Senator Taft have that problem, too? 

A Well, I think that, in any case in dealing with 
questions of foreign policy, a person must act with 
even greater responsibility as a majority or acting 
Leader, but I believe that there are times when he 
would not be serving the cause of the Administration 
of which he is a part or his colleagues in the Senate— 
either the Republicans or the Senate as a whole, to 
which he has a responsibility over and beyond a par- 
tisan responsibility—if he did not speak out. I have 
always made it clear in those cases where I have spo- 
ken that I was speaking on my individual responsi- 
bility as a Senator of the United States. 

Q Also hasn’t Senator Taft done the same thing, as, 
for instance, with his speech in Cincinnati before the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, which 
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produced so much comment about his desire to dis- 
entangle us from the United Nations arrangements in 
the Far East? 

A That is correct. He made it perfectly clear that 
he was speaking on his responsibility as an individual 
Senator. 

Q Are there a lot of people in this country who as- 
sume that a Leader in the Senate must agree at all 
times, 100 per cent, with what the Administration 
says, and submerge his own view, if necessary? 

A I think there are some people who have that view, 
but I think that is not a correct understanding of what 
the Leader’s responsibility is, and I think a Leader that 
followed that policy, in merely repeating the Adminis- 
tration’s viewpoint, might find a situation where he had 
lost contact with his party membership in the Senate 
and would not actually be serving the best cause of the 
Administration. And I think that if at the White House 
conferences he did not express his views as to his hon- 
est judgment of what the sentiment was in the Senate 
and what the feeling was there, he would not be serv- 
ing the cause of the Administration. 


Leader's Many Responsibilities 

Q Specifically, might it not also be that the view- 
point of his constituents in his State might be oppo- 
site to that which the Administration held on some 
matter—let’s say tariff or something else—and if he 
submerged his view in order to conform to the Presi- 
dent’s view, he might not be serving his people as 
United States Senator? 

A No, that is correct. But I think that at all times 
he should make clear as to whether he is speaking as 
a matter of official party policy or whether he is 
speaking his individual views. Now, there are some 
cases, for instance where, because of some prior com- 
mitment, a bill is taken up on the floor but is not nec- 
essarily a party measure as such. 

I have always made it clear to the members who 
would come up and ask about a particular piece of 
legislation as to whether it was something that was 
merely being set on the calendar for debate or whether 
it was a matter of Administration or party policy. And 
I might jusc add one additional thing which I think 
is a very important aspect of a leader’s responsibility, 
regardless of whether it happens to be the Republi- 
cans in control of the Senate or the Democrats. 

There are many measures, both in the domestic and 
foreign fields, which are not strictly partisan in the 
sense that all Democrats vote one way and all Repub- 
licans vote another. You get, because of a matter of 
principle or because of a different outlook on things, 
a certain amount of crossing over of party lines. There- 
fore, it is also important that the leader of the party 
maintain working relationships and pleasant rela- 
tionships with the other side of the aisle, so that on 
many of these matters which are not strictly partisan 
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in character but which the Administration may be ad- 
vocating—and any Administration may be advocating 
—he can also get support for legislation on the other 
side of the aisle. 

Q With a bill which a Leader doesn’t agree with, 
can’t he turn over to someone else the task of guiding 
it through the Senate? 

A That is correct. And it has been the practice, not 
only in the Senate but in other legislative bodies, that 
the chairman of the committee which is reporting the 
legislation, assuming again that he is favorably dis- 
posed to it and was not on the opposition side—of 
course, a person who is actually in opposition to a 
particular bill would not be expected to handle it— 
but assuming that the chairman of the committee is 
one who is in favor of the bill and has gotten it out of 
the committee, he normally is the one who handles 
on the floor that particular bill or he designates some- 
one else from that particular committee who has sat 
through the hearings to handle the legislation. 

Q Going back to the arrangements which you de- 
scribed as ‘to the manner in which the President and 
the party leaders are working in a team fashion and 
trying to get their varying views and reaching an 
agreement, is that a change from what you understand 
was the setup under the Truman Administration? 

A I would not be the best judge as to what the 
arrangements were between President Truman and his 
leaders, but from what I have been told—and my in- 
formation is of necessity secondhand—I do not believe 
there was this full type of discussion which we have 
had since January 20, and in no case have the legis- 
lative leaders been faced with a series of bills coming 
up where there had been no prior complete consul- 
tation— 

Q And that was the case under the Democratic 
Administration? 

A I believe there were numerous instances of lack 
of full prior consultation. 


Should White House Write Legislation? 


Q Under the Roosevelt Administration were bills 
written by the Executive and sent up to the Hill to 
the committee chairman and wasn’t that the first time 
they knew what the views of the Administration were? 

A Yes. I have been informed on several occasions 
by people who were here then that that occurred in a 
number of instances. 

Q What do you think of the school of thought in 
this country which believes that the Executive should 
really write the legislation and that, if the Administra- 
tion wants a thing, the Congress must necessarily go 
along and approve whatever the Administration sends 
up there? 

A I disagree with that point of view. I do not be- 
lieve, and I am certain that this President, Eisen- 


(Continued on next page) 
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hower, does not believe, that Congress should be a 
rubber-stamp body. I happen to have great respect 
for the presidential office and, even when the other 
party was in power, there had been attacks made on 
the person of the President in the Senate which I felt 
were out of taste. I feel that the President has his job 
to do, but I also think that the Congress has a job to 
do, and I personally have great faith in our congres- 
sional system of government. 

Q Have you ever thought of the many proposals to 
combine the executive and legislative, as they do in 
the British Parliament? 

A I have heard them discussed, but, personally, I 
do not favor that type of change for this country. 


Blocking Trend to One-Man Rule 

Q But don’t you think a great many people who, 
without coming out openly for the combination and 
consolidation of those two under single-party execu- 
tive leadership, are really, in their concept of a rubber- 
stamp Congress, coming to that point of view? 

A Yes, I think that is true, and I also think there 
are people who for varying reasons attempt to belittle 
and tear down the Congress, some on the theory that 
it is outmoded, antiquated and obstructive, and some 
with the view that if they can tear Congress down in 
the public mind they can concentrate more power in 
the executive arm of the Government. 

Q Is it a tendency toward one-man rule? 

A That is correct, and I think the thing that has 
preserved our freedom and will preserve it is the main- 
tenance of our constitutional balance of powers be- 
tween our three great branches of Government—the 
executive, legislative and judicial. 

Q Do you think the public generally is aware of the 
responsibility of Congress as a co-ordinate branch of 
the Government, especially in the matter of foreign 
policy? 

A Yes, I think that basically the public has an ap- 
preciation of that. I think from time to time they may 
not understand the reasons that Congress takes cer- 
tain action. I think from time to time they may be 
impressed by a particular attack that is being made 
upon certain congressional action or lack of action, 
but, fundamental and intuitively, I think the American 
people strongly support our constitutional division 
of powers. 

Q Have you noted that there has been a great deal 
of emphasis placed lately upon the belief that the 
President alone can conduct foreign policy? 

A Yes, there has been considerable emphasis on 
that, but I think whenever the emphasis is sought to 
be applied by propaganda to an even greater extent 
that the public has a way of remembering Yalta and 
Teheran and Potsdam, in which our own Government 
was involved, and remembering Munich, where our 
own Government was not involved—where great and 
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fundamental changes which affected the liberties of 
peoples and the sovereignty of nations were deter- 
mined by representatives of the executive branch of the 
particular government involved, without consultation 
with the legislative arm of the government—the people 
then realize that giving unlimited power to any execu- 
tive would not be in the best national interest. 

Q Haven't you got a situation right now in the Con- 
gress where on an important matter of foreign policy 
—namely, the extent of the financial aid and the time 
in which it shall be given—is acted upon and decided 
by Congress and not by the Executive? 

A That is correct. But, of course, it is done on rec- 
ommendation of the Executive and it is a meeting of 
the viewpoints, which is the very strength, in my judg- 
ment, of our whole system of Government. 

Q Also, since Congress has the power to declare war, 
doesn’t this emphasize the co-ordinate power of the 
Congress in matters of foreign policy? 

A That is correct, and then the third field, of course, 
is that in which the Senate plays a peculiar constitu- 
tional part, and one specifically outlined in the Con- 
stitution, and that is on the ratification of treaties. 

Q How do you feel we have dealt with the consti- 
tutional problem of the use of our armed forces in 
respect to the United Nations being able to order our 
forces into Korea? 

A I don’t believe that the United Nations has the 
power to order our forces any place. I think that what 
happened in the Korean situation was that when the 
emergency happened and aggression took place, the 
Government of the United States at the time felt that 
it would not be in our national interest to permit all of 
Korea to be overwhelmed by the Communists and 
took certain preliminary action itself to assist in the 
defense of the country and at the same time immedi- 
ately called the matter to the attention of the United 
Nations. 


President's Authority in Korea 

Q But the theory widely publicized is that the 
United States forces are in Korea under the orders of 
the United Nations, and not under the orders of the 
Congress of the United States— 

A Well, I think the President of the United States 
could at any time, as Commander in Chief of the 
armed forces, issue the instructions to whatever forces 
we had there and they would obey the orders of the 
President of the United States. 

Q But doesn’t that, when it happens, require the 
ratification at the earliest possible date by the Con- 
gress? 

A Yes, I think there is no question about that, that 
it would. 

Q And wasn’t that, from the constitutional view- 
point, an omission in the Korea case? 


(Continued on page 43) 
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The Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division, 
United Aircraft Corporation, is using 
Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machines 


precartgees 


‘ to handle the preparation of accounts re- Burroughs Sensimatics are used to speed 
; ceivable ledgers. the preparation of customers’ ledgers and 
statements in many offices of the Sherwin 


Williams Company —the world’s largest 
paint manufacturer. 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


: The Sensimatic used in the posting of stock 
a records has provided up-to-date accurate bal- 
eb ances in reduced time at Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company. Job training is simplified. 
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Colt’s Manufacturing Company, makers 
of the famous “Colt” revolvers and other 
ordnance and appliances, posts accounts 
receivable quickly and accurately on the 
Burroughs Sensimatic. 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


Business big and small is finding that Burroughs Sensimatics are 
the sure answer to lower cost accounting. Applicable to a wide 
range of accounting operations, Burroughs Sensimatic accounting 
machines increase speed and accuracy. And Sensimatic 
simplicity permits even new operators to do expert 
work, faster, almost immediately. Want the full 
story? Just call the Burroughs branch office, 
listed in the yellow pages of your telephone 

E book, or write Burroughs Corporation, 

Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 
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STAINLESS 


For the product you make 
today and the product you 
plan for tomorrow. 


McLouty Stee. Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers of Stainless and Carbon Steels 
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,.- Korean mistake: ‘President did not come to Congress’ 


A Yes, and I think that that was one of the great 
mistakes made by the Truman Administration—not 
on the basis that it wasn’t a real emergency and one 
threatening the peace of the world that took place. 
Most people agree—and particularly if you read the 
discussions and debates at the time, I think it was 
generally recognized—that here was the first overt 
act of aggression, and action either had to be taken, or 
the whole fabric and hope of a collective-security sys- 
tem would have gone down the drain and the United 
Nations would have disappeared at that point, as the 
League of Nations did when no action was taken on 
the aggression in Ethiopia by Mussolini and in Man- 
churia by the Japanese. So that I think there was a 
general agreement that something had to be done at 
that time. 

But I think the great mistake that was made was 
that, as soon as the emergency developed, the Presi- 
dent did not come to the Congress of the United States 
and ask for congressional action in ratifying and ap- 
proving the steps that he had undertaken and planned 
to pursue. 


Congress—a Partner 

Q If he had done so, do you think he would have 

had less opposition subsequently? 
- A Yes, I think there is no doubt about it, and it 
would have preserved our constitutional concept that 
in a matter of this grave type, involving the life of our 
population and the resources of our people, Congress 
was being treated as a partner, which was not the 
process that was followed in that case. 

Q What do you think of the last Administration’s 
explanation—which is that the President consulted 
some of the leaders about it at the time of the inter- 
vention in Korea, and the other explanation that Con- 
gress, by voting funds at later dates, in effect ratified 
the action—do you think that was adequate? 

A No, I do not, and if a similar situation were pre- 
sented at the present time, I would certainly feel it 
incumbent upon myself, if I were sitting there, either 
as the acting Floor Leader or as the chairman of the 
Policy Committee, to advise the President under con- 
ditions similar to what prevailed in Korea on June 25, 
1950, that he should immediately come to the Con- 
gress, either in person or by message or with adequate 
resolution or legislation, and seek the congressional 
approval for the action that was proposed. 

Q Do you think that one of the reasons why Presi- 
dent Truman didn’t do this was the advice given him 
in the State Department, that if he did get congres- 
sional authorization it would be considered a declara- 
tion of a state of war, and that this would have in- 
volved us, particularly later on, in a state of war with 
China? 

A Of course, I do not have the answer to that ques- 
tion, and would not want to speculate on it. I can only 


say, however, that I think it was a mistake not to 
bring the matter promptly to the attention of the 
Congress for congressional action, and it is my judg- 
ment that had that been done—and I was here at the 
time—I believe that congressional approval would 
have been obtained. 

Q It is sometimes said that the reason was that 
they wanted to confine it to a “police action” and not 
to a war. 

A Of course, this is no police action. It’s the fourth 
largest war we have been involved in in the history of 
the United States, as far as casualties are concerned, 
and it is neither dealing factually nor truthfully with 
the American people to consider it a “police action,” 
particularly in view of what has taken place. That 
argument might have been made at the very inception, 
if they had thought by a mere show of force, perhaps 
a regiment or division of American troops being put 
there would have so overawed the Communists that 
they would have then turned around and gone back 
across the 38th parallel. It might have been so desig- 
nated if that had taken place. 

But when the fighting has gone on for three years, 
and we have had 135,000 casualties and have had 
more than 1 million men rotated in and out of the 
country, and at any one time approximately 400,000 
being there, you cannot consider that type of situation 
as a police action, and I think under the Constitution 
no President should take that responsibility upon 
himself without the fullest consultation with the Con- 
gress of the United States. 


Affirmative Action Needed 

Q In one of the conferences with the press that Mr. 
Eisenhower had recently, they asked him about that 
and he said it certainly was a war in Korea, and then 
they said, “Shouldn’t Congress have taken action?” 
He is reported to have replied that the votes taken on 
appropriations later showed that Congress approved 
of it. Would you view that as a satisfaction of the 
constitutional requirements? 

A No. If, as I say, a similar situation as occurred 
on the 25th of June, 1950, should occur now, I would 
strongly urge that the matter be definitely brought to 
the Congress and that they be asked to affirmatively 
act on it, as well as later considering appropriations. 

Q You don’t regard the mere voting of appropria- 
tions as an expression of policy? 

A No, I do not. 

Q Now, returning to the question of the Executive 
and the co-ordinate responsibility of the legislative 
branch, do you feel that the Republican Party is tend- 
ing, under this new scheme, to more harmony in the 
future than has been the case with the Democratic 
Party, for example? 

A I believe that we are tending toward more har- 


(Continued on next page) 
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mony. We have to keep in mind that in the Senate, 
for example, there was not a single Republican Sena- 
tor out of the 48 that we have here who had ever served 
under a Republican Administration. Now the oldest of 
the Senators in point of service, Senator Bridges, came 
in 1937, and, of course, the Roosevelt Administration 
came in in 1933. So no one can be said to have actually 
had the experience in working with an Administration 
of their own party—the executive also is new—and 
many of their leading Cabinet members have not 
had experience in Washington before. They need 
some time both to learn the ropes of their own jobs 
and also in working with the legislative arm of the 
Government. 

I think we’ve made great progress. I think there has 
been a great desire on the part of the congressional 
leaders to work as a team with the Administration, 
and I know that the President has a great desire to 
work in co-operation with and to get the views of the 
congressional leadership. 

I believe that once we have adjourned—and the 
tentative target date for adjournment is now July 31— 
we will have had a good batting average of legislative 
accomplishment for the first half of the 83d Congress. 
Then if the officials of the Administration have had a 
chance to devote their efforts for six months in getting 
the executive branches of the Government organized 
as they will want to get them organized, and have had 
a chance to devote their undivided attention to their 
jobs, then when the Congress reassembles in January 
of next year, the President will be prepared in his 
state of the union message to make additional recom- 
mendations. 

When the next session of the Congress ends, and 
before the elections of 1954, I believe that the Admin- 
istration and the majority in the House and the Senate 
will be prepared to go to the country as an active 
working team with a real record of accomplishment. 


Investigations—Bipartisan 

Q Now as to the responsibilities of the Majority 
Leader—has it been the custom in the past for the 
Leadership to make itself responsible in any way for 
the course of, or the conduct of, investigating commit- 
tees of Congress? 

A No, I think it has generally been considered that 
the Congress has an investigative responsibility which 
should be carried out and should not be interfered 
with on a partisan basis. 

Q Wasn't that more or less manifested by the unani- 
mous nature of the so-called McCarran Committee in 
the last session—when the Republicans and Demo- 
crats on the subcommittee voted almost unanimously 
on most issues? 

A Yes, that is correct. 

Q The McCarran Committee was widely criticized, 
but it was not a Democratic Committee, even though 
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it was run by McCarran, any more than it was a Re- 
publican Committee— 

A Yes, I think that is so. 

Q Do you feel that investigating committees are the 
responsibility of both their chairmen and their mem- 
berships? 

A Yes. And, of course, they are responsible to the 
Senate or to the House as a whole. 

Q For their authority to go ahead? 

A Yes, that’s right. 

Q So that it is within the power of Congress itself 
wholly, and not the Administration, to control the be- 
havior of congressional committees? 

A Well, actually it is the responsibility of the Senate 
or the House as a whole, rather than the partisan, 
either Democratic Conference or Republican Confer- 
ence, for instance, to try and control investigating 
committees. Because otherwise a party in power 
might, through the use of the party machinery, at- 
tempt to completely cover up the faults, or even the 
corruption of an administration in power, and com- 
pletely stifle the investigative arm of the Congress. 


Walkout: No Bar to Committee Work 

Q Would you say that if members of a committee, 
be they Republicans or Democrats under either Ad- 
ministration, were to refrain from attending or serving 
on a particular investigating committee—couldn’t that 
stifle the operation of the investigation? 

A No, I don’t believe that the lack of attendance 
could necessarily stifle investigation, because other- 
wise you could, by merely walking out of a committee, 
for instance, investigating corruption, block the in- 
vestigation. I think, however, that at all times, in order 
for an investigation to have the confidence of the 
Congress, it would have to have the support of a ma- 
jority of the members of the full committee. 

Q Would members be justified in refusing to serve 
on a committee—if a minority membership refused to 
serve on a committee, couldn’t they invalidate the 
operations of such a committee? 

A I don’t believe they could invalidate it. They 
might seriously embarrass it, and the fact that they 
had not served on a subcommittee might later be 
brought to the attention of the full committee or the 
Senate as a whole, because, for instance, in the ques- 
tion of contempt of Congress, where a witness has 
taken some action where the congressional committee 
believes it is necessary to turn the matter over to the 
Department of Justice, as an example, and to proceed 
with contempt proceedings—that requires a vote of 
the Senate membership as a whole. So that the fact 
that a minority, for instance, was not represented or a 
quorum was not present at the time might very well 
be brought up as a reason why the Senate should not 
give its stamp of approval of the request being made 
by the chairman of a particular committee. 
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You cant add 
tomorrows floor 

























BUT YOU CAN BUILD IT TODAY WITH 
FENESTRA-NEPCO ELECTRIFLOOR 


Someday—soon, maybe—you’ll want to change your office layout, 
move electrical equipment, add power, telephone and communica- 
tions outlets. That’s when you'd like to be able to add a truly modern 
floor that will make electric service immediately accessible to every 
location—without costly electrical alterations and inconvenience. 
But you can’t have that type of flexibility tomorrow unless you build 
it today—with Fenestra-Nepco Electrifloors. 

Fenestra-Nepco Electrifloors are formed of cellular steel panels— 
by Detroit Steel Products Co.—and National Electric Header Duct, 
an all-steel grounded feeder raceway. Electric wiring through this 
combined raceway system provides availability of electric outlets 
in any square foot of floor area. 





Electrifloor has been fully tested and approved by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. Make sure your plans will never be electrically 
obsolete—and save money on the original cost of your building as 
well. Write for complete details. 






When your architect specifies Electrifloor he auto- EVERYTHING IN WIRING POINTS TO 
matically takes care of all your present and future 


electrical requirements: Na ° | | ° Pp d t 

1, Without extra cost noe present office floor plan tiona ectric ro uc $ 
can be electri —! y an i 
= ——— today—and your future plan in PITTSBURGH, PA. 

2. Office layout changes can be arranged as easily as 3Piants * 7 Warehouses * 34 Sales Offices 
playing checkers—wherever a desk is placed on the 

floor, electric service is available. 
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ELECTRICITY FOR THE ATOM—AND FROM IT. It takes a lot of electricity 
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LARGEST PEACETIME CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM ever undertaken by any industry. Electric 


companies have spent $13 billion since the war, will spend $214 billion this year alone, 
building more power for America. Completed early this month, the Washington Water 
Power Company’s spectacular dam at Cabinet Gorge (spillway shown above) is one 
of the few remaining sites where water power can be harnessed economically. (Most 
new construction is in fuel-burning plants.) 


companies help power one factory in Kentucky. Fifteen others 














to run this atomic pile for research at Brookhaven Laboratory, L. I. will supply electricity to a new atomic project in Ohio. But soon 
Shown is the 5-foot-thick wall through which pure uranium “fuel” the atom will make electricity. Electric company engineers. work- 
is loaded. At the big uranium processing factories, vast quantities ing with industry and government scientists, have produced atom- 
of electric power help produce U-235 and plutonium. Five electric electricity experimentally, expect atom-electric plants in 5 years, 





NEW BUSINESSES, NEW JOBS, NEW OUTLOOK. All 
over the U.S., local electric companies are 
helping to spark prosperity and civic pride. 
Statesboro, Ga., for example, was a prize-winning 
town in a state-wide improvement program spon- 
sored by the Georgia Power Company. 














MORE AND MORE 
ELECTRICITY. Heavy line 
shows how use of 
electricity is still 
shooting up as the 
Electric Age progresses. 
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co-sponsored by Indianapolis Power and Light Company. It features planned 
kitchen, improved lighting, year-round temperature control. 


American families are using 2 to 3 times as much 
electricity as they did before World War II. 











v4 Look around your home—and you'll see why. 
ON . ° h . bi 
rk. The Electric Age is here—in a big way. 
we But this is only the beginning. Never in the 
) history of the power industry has the future of 
electricity looked so full of promise for the 
nation, for its families, farms, businesses and 
industries. 
. The use of electricity is still skyrocketing. And 
so are the new supplies of electric power. The 
% 800 business-managed electric light and power 
- companies have already doubled the prewar — 
i 1] d will triple it by 1960 NEW ELECTRIC APPLIANCES. Large-screen TV, home air conditioning, auto- 
| supply and will triple it by . matic laundry and kitchen equipment — these and other developments are 


ie thts tt aw Miehloed tor the Electric Age, helping to usher in America’s new Electric Age. 
bringing everyone more electricity for better liv- 
ing. It’s building new businesses and booming 
old ones, creating new jobs, opening doors to 
opportunity all across the U. S. 


Best of all, the average price of electricity is 
lower than before World War I]—and America’s 
/ Electric Light and Power Companies* are doing 
| — their utmost to keep it there! 








*Names on request from this magazine’s advertising department. 


AVERAGE PRICE STILL LOW. 

For the U.S. family, 

the average price of 

electricity per kilowatt- 

hour has dropped sharply ae ire ce 

— despite inflation! NEW ELECTRIC FARMS. Electric equipment to do more jobs plus teamwork 
between farmers and electric light and power companies make modern 
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“CONSULTANT” 


The Front Line Story of 
Martin Systems Engineering 


. = don’t talk to this man about theories of 
aerodynamics or blue-sky plans for tomorrow’s 
conquests of space. He’s boot-high in the 

mud and bloody reality of today. 


With this man, it has to work and work now. “Yeah,” 
he says, “‘it’s good.” Or else he says, 
**The hell with it.” 


aoa, 
ctedeeeet ail 2 saeegesne ne 


Today, this man is a technical consultant on 
everything we’re doing at The Glenn L. Martin 
Company. He’s at every proving ground, at every 
launching of a new aircraft, guided missile or 
electronic weapon. 


And he’s seeing the results of an entirely new 
top-security operation known as MSE— Martin 
Systems Engineering—in which aircraft are designed, 
not as today’s flying vehicles, but as the co-ordinated 
and controlled spaceborne systems of tomorrow. 


This man must give the nod—or else. And he has, on 
a rapid succession of major MSE developments 

that are under security wraps. But he can 

tell you that— 


You will hear more about Martin! 


@ 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


AIRCRAFT BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....BERLIN....PARIS....NEW DELHI.... 








>> LONDON: It seems that Princess Margaret is not being allowed to marry the 
man She loves. To the people of London this is a far more absorbing piece of 
news than anything happening in the Kremlin, or Korea, or East Germany. 

It's the story, so the papers say, of the sad princess and the exiled hero. 

The Princess, 22-year-old sister of the Queen, third in line of succession 
to the throne, is reported infatuated with a royal equerry and war hero. 

But the hero--RAF Group Captain Peter Townsend--is 38, not of royal blood, 
and is in addition a divorced man. Should she marry him? 

The Queen has to grant permission. Will she? Should she? 

It brings back all those memories of Edward VIII and Wally. 








>> It was only when word of Princess Margaret's romance landed on‘ page one of 
London's massS-circulation dailies that things began to happen. 

Then, the Royal Family, the Government, the Church and Captain Townsend 
took notice. The captain did not, as planned, accompany the Princess and Queen 
Mother to Africa. Instead, after a brief pause for governmental confusion, he 
showed up in Brussels as air attaché to the British Embassy. 


>> Of course, that really put the fat in the fire. 

The Government is accused of interfering with the course of true love. 

The Church of England is criticized as being stuffy about divorce. 

The Queen is urged by the popular press to let Margaret have her way. 

The people, if one public-opinion poll is right, are overwhelmingly for 
letting the wedding go ahead, if the Princess really wants one. 

The sticking point is Townsend's divorce. As Edward VIII's experience 
indicates, the Royal Family takes a dim view of divorce, at least for anyone in 
line of succession or who might become regent if the Queen died before her son 
turned 18. So now there is talk of changing the law and making the Duke of 
Edinburgh regent, freeing Margaret from that responsibility, if and when. 

Popular opinion, it's clear, is for Margaret and romance. 











>> Real story of Sir Winston Churchill's illness is simply this: 

He tried to do too much. Being Prime Minister is enough for a man of 78. 
Churchill added the foreign minister's job, went through the coronation events 
and took on the Commonwealth conference. It all left him exhausted. 

Now he looks better and is feeling more his old self. He's not through yet. 





>> The kind of fight that every Briton can understand is going on between 
Churchill's Government, on one side, and butchers and consumers on the other. 


(over) 
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It's a battle over ewe mutton, most of it imported from Argentina. 

The Government is forcing this rather scraggly mutton into the shops. 

Butchers and consumers are objecting, in some cases turning it back. The 
papers have been full of letters of protest. Housewives tell how they've tried 
to cook it every way known to man, only to meet dismal failure. 

Retreating a little, the Government is cutting the price of ewe mutton-- 
but raising the price of beef at the same time. 

Actually, for the first time in 13 years Britain is nearing a relative 
abundance of meat. Meat rationing's end is coming, probably by end of the year. 
But the Government, faced with abundance, is not sure how to react in the situa- 
tion. It keeps tinkering with meat prices, both to manipulate consumption and 
to finance subsidies for domestic producers. 

The British consumer senses the plenty just around the corner and he's in 
no mood to chew stringy mutton. Pressure for derationing is rising. 














>> BERLIN: Popular desire here is to figure ways of feeding the hungry people 
of East Germany fast, without waiting for diplomats and governments. 

That is why Willy Kressman, mayor of a West Berlin borough, decided to go 
ahead on his own, open a shop next to the East Berlin line, then offer East 
Berliners milk, butter, fruits, potatoes at bargain prices. 

The Communists are screaming with rage. But the East Berlin Germans, who 
have no faith in Communist stories of food carloads on the way from Russia, are 
flocking to Willy Kressman's emergency shop, to get a meal while they can. 

Later, food from the U.S. may help. Meanwhile, West Germans are taking 
things into their own hands in a practical demonstration of German unity. 








>> You get this account of conditions in East Germany from the refugees once 
more streaming into West Berlin by the thousands: 

Young people are becoming scarce in the Soviet zone. They're fleeing west. 
In one Saxony town of 16,000, only 300 young people are left. In dance halls of 
various cities, about the only young men around are the policemen. ~ 

Communist promises to farmers turn out to be phony. Refugees lured back by 
these promises have turned refugee again. Crop quotas have not been reduced. 
Debts piled up by Communist administrators are dumped into the farmers" laps. 

The harvest is threatened by the mass flight to the West. 

Workers scoff at Communist promises of food, boo Communist explanations, 
and hold up factory production with long discussions of the food situation. 

Scarcity is spreading from food to other items. In the city of Erfurt even 
matches have been unobtainable for three weeks. 














>> PARIS: The average Frenchman has no time just now for anything but the 
annual bicycle race from Strasbourg to Paris. It's the fortieth such race, and 
the biggest sporting event in France, something like the World Series in U.S. 

In the minds of most Frenchmen, such issues as the Indochina war and the 
budget deficit simply will have to mark time. The race has priority. 


>> NEW DELHI: Premier Nehru is having to take his mind off world problems for 
a closer look at the troubles of India. Unemployment, inflation and Communist 
gains at home now demand his attention. And India's masses are restless. 

As Nehru now sees it: "There are problems enough within the country." 
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For House Magazines of Distinction 


For a house magazine that really stands out, Cham- 
pion oHers you a choice of coated and uncoated 
papers—modern papers that are bound to make a 
good impression .. . that have proved they will take 


a good impression by letterpress, olfset lithography 


or gravure printing. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas, and San Francisco. 
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TRADE-MARK 
Symbol of Quality 


Illustrated is the June issue of The Log. 


Champion's monthly employee magazine. For 
your copy, write our Advertising Department, 


Hamilton, Ohio. 
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“Kid glove” handling is an established B&O custom 


When you place a shipment in our hands, you can be 
sure it will receive every care by men with “know 
how’’. Backing them is a continuing B&O program 
which also contributes to the safe, speedy, and eco- | 
nomical movement of your freight. For instance: | 















1. B&O “trouble shooters’’ make regular visits to 
stations and yards to solve handling problems. 


2. B&O’s freight service inspectors work with ship- 
pers to advise on loading and stowing. 


3. B&O makes “‘impact-register”’ tests in its yards 
and on the road to determine safe switching speeds 
and to evaluate loading and stowing methods. 


4. Through posters, bulletins, charts, and motion 
pictures, B&O personnel are constantly educated 
in good shipping. 


5. Latest developments in freight handling are 
brought to B&O operating and traffic people 
through frequent local and regional meetings. 


Careful handling is everyone’s business on the B&O. 
B&O people are interested in getting your goods through 
in perfect condition. Ask our man! 





Baltimore a@ Ohio Railroad 


The Line of Sentinel Service 
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United Press 


SEOUL 


>Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor is a U.S. 
fighting man in the frustrating position 
of having to wage a war that he is not 
allowed to win. General Taylor com- 
mands Allied ground forces in Korea. 

He leads a powerful well-equipped 
Army that he is not permitted to use in 
the effective way that would produce 
victory. Instead, on orders from Wash- 
ington, he has been compelled to sit vir- 
tually inactive while Communist troops 
pounded his lines at will. He could strike 
back forcefully, as he recently has done, 
only when particularly hard hit. 


General Taylor #* 





People of the Week 





But such a defensive campaign is not 
the way to win a war. General Taylor's 
predecessors also found themselves chaf- 
ing at the strange orders that, in war- 
time, punches must be pulled. 

General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur was outspoken in his objections. 
Gen. James A. Van Fleet has said he 
could have defeated the Communists in 
1951, but was called off when the truce 
talks began. The type of fighting imposed 
on U.S. forces and their leaders in Ko- 
rea is, in fact, contrary to U.S. military 
tradition. 

That tradition calls for aggressive at- 
tack at all times. Defensive, sit-still wars 





—Defense Dept. 


Paratrooper Taylor: 
Under Wraps in Korea 


The odd rules of a strange war have piled un- 
usual restraints on Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, leader 
of U.N. forces in Korea. Like his predecessors, Tay- 
lor wanted to attack and win. But attack hcd been 
ruled out until the Chinese Communists went too 
far and then General Taylor went to town. 


are no part of it.,And, in that tradition, 
General Taylor, a lean, stern soldier of 
51, was brought up. He commanded air- 
borne forces in Europe and there earned 
the nickname of “Mr. Attack.” He is one 
of the Army’s outstanding scholars, and 
yet is famed as a man of action. 
Fighting man. These qualities have 
earned General Taylor a high rating with 
President Eisenhower. The latter remem- 
bers one incident in particular. In 1943, 
the Italians wanted to surrender, but 
Rome was under Nazi occupation. In 
full uniform, Taylor threaded his way 
into the Italian capital, spent 24 hours 
(Continued on page 54) 





—United Press 


GENERAL TAYLOR IN TWO VERY DIFFERENT WARS 
Only at times can he roll in Korea . . . Always in Europe he was ‘’Mr. Attack’ 
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The Rajah of 
Herkimer, New York 


In the days of Rome, men used to loll 
around on couches holding bunches of 
grapes over their heads. Louis XIV and 


the boys wore silks, satins and powdered 


wigs. 

Today the average male from Herki- 
mer, N. Y., to Hermosa, Calif., wears 
somber clothes and a worried look. 

Now, you don’t have to go around in 
satin, holding grapes. People might talk. 


But you can revel like a Rajah in the most 


luxurious shave of all. 
Pamper your face with hot water and 


lavish lather... Then take that master- | 


piece of Swedish steel, a gleaming SILVER 
Star blade, made by the exclusive Du- 
ridium Process...and let it glide swiftly 
over the stubble, leaving the cool, clean 
skin of youth behind. 


When you do this, youll be in top 
company... for 2 out of every 3 men 
who use keener, double-edged Sitver 
Star blades are successful executives, 
men who can afford the very best. 

For Rajahs, Kings, or even better, for 
you—there’s nothing better than SILVER 
Star. Try a pack today. (20 blades 98¢) 
American Safety Razor Corporation. 


precision ASR| PRODUCTS 
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People of the Week 





Parachuting into Normandy, Taylor was the first 
U.S. general to reach France in World War Il... . 


making armistice arrangements with Pre- 
mier Pietro Badoglio, then escaped. 

In his book, “Crusade in Europe,” Mr. 
Eisenhower had this to say about the 
Taylor exploit: 

“The risks he ran were greater than I 
asked any other agent or emissary to 
undertake during the war—he carried 
weighty responsibilities and discharged 
them with unerring judgment, and every 
minute was in imminent danger of 
discovery and death.” 

Previously, when a colonel, Taylor 
helped to organize the Army’s highly 
experimental airborne divisions, the 82d 
and 101st. In the Sicilian and Italian 
campaigns, he commanded the 82d’s ar- 





EISENHOWER BRIEFS TAYLOR ON KOREA 
. .. latest of many tough assignments 


tillery, then was promoted to command 
the 101st Division. This brought him the 
distinction of being the first U.S. general 
to reach France in World War II. 

The night before the Normandy inva- 
sion, he and his forces parachuted in. 

“IT landed in a plowed field,” Taylor 
recalls, “and I hadn’t the slightest notion 
where I was. All I knew was that this 
was France and that I was supposed to 
be in command of several thousand men. 

“For at least an hour, I wandered 
around in the dark looking for another 
American. Finally, creeping around a 
farmhouse, I ran into a big private from 
Texas. I guess he was feeling just as lone- 
ly and scared as I was, because we liter- 
ally fell into each other’s arms.” 

In a little while, the General had 
mustered about 70 of his men, mostly 
officers. With this group, he accom- 


a 





plished the principal objective, seizure of 
a causeway leading to the invasion beach. 
head. 

“Never,” he says, “were so few com. 
manded by so many.” 

Later, there was still another para. 
chute landing with the 101st, this time 
in Holland. There, Taylor was wounded, 
There, also, the 101st was caught up 
in the German counteroffensive of late 
1944, the Battle of the Bulge. Taylor 
himself had been called to Washington 
for consultation, when his men became 
bottled up in Bastogne. 

The General flew back to France, 
Riding a jeep, he slipped through the 
German lines into Bastogne. His second 




























—Harris & Ewing 






in command, Maj. Gen. Anthony C. 
McAuliffe, already had delivered his 
famed reply—“Nuts!”—to a German sur- 
render demand. But General Taylor led 
his division through the concluding 
phases of the Battle of the Bulge and 
of the war. 

Scholar. Strangely, General Taylor, it 
is estimated, has spent more time in the 
classroom than in commanding troops. 
After a Missouri boyhood, he went to 
West Point, was graduated in 1922. 
He stood fourth in his class. 

At the Academy, he had _ shown 
much ability as a linguist. So the Army 
sent him to Paris to study French. 
While in Europe, he learned Spanish, 
too, and returned to West Point to 
spend five years teaching the two lan- 
guages. A two-year Far Eastern stint en- 
abled him to learn Japanese. Along the 
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... Korean commander 
held ticklish Berlin post 


way, he also picked up German and 
Italian. 

All these languages the General speaks 
fluently, and he also knows some Chi- 
nese. Before leaving for Korea, he bought 
a Korean-English dictionary and already 
has acquired some facility in the language 
of the nation in which he is stationed. 
In commanding a coalition army, he finds 
his languages helpful. 

The General’s academic work scarcely 
stopped with his study and teaching of 
languages. He is a graduate of the Com- 
mand and General Staff School and of 
the Army War College. Then, after the 
war, there were four years as superin- 
tendent of the Military Academy at 
West Point. 

At 44, Taylor was the next-youngest 
officer ever to hold that position. (Doug- 
las MacArthur had the job at 39.) 
Taylor made some changes. He added 
political science and economics to the 
curriculum. He also, and not too success- 
fully, tried to discourage undue interest 
in football. 

From West Point, General Taylor 
went to the ticklish post of U.S. com- 
mander in Berlin. This was in the un- 
easy days following the Berlin block- 
ade. Later, there was a stretch at the 
Pentagon, as Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Operations and Administration of the 
Army. Early this year, with much behind 
him and much apparently still ahead, 
General Taylor had a long talk with 
President Eisenhower and then took over 
in Korea. 

General Taylor is a calm, unexcitable 
individual, tall, erect, crisp-spoken. He 
is as slender as in his cadet days, makes 
a fetish of physical condition. He takes a 
dim view of soldiers who bulge in the 
middle, and has kept himself trim through 
the years with tennis and handball. He 
usually has little to say. Army men re- 
gard him as a strict disciplinarian, and, in 
many ways, a perfectionist. 

Restraints. In Korea, the military per- 
fectionist finds himself in a difficult sit- 
uation. He would like to go ahead, use 

his tremendous power to win the war in 
the American tradition. But, in this 
strange war, that is out; he may strike 
only when the enemy hits hard enough 
to make a counterblow necessary. 

Military men say that General Taylor’s 
odd orders may be worth several divi- 
sions to the enemy. The General—like his 
predecessors—they add, is in the position 
of a man fighting with an arm tied behind 
his back, while his opponent often ad- 
vances swinging. Any truce could hardly 


j be called a victory. General Taylor is 


not allowed to seek that. 
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HOW ‘KENNAMETAL PROMOTES PRODUCTIVITY IN THE Oll FIELDS 










































































BALL-UPS 
IN THE OIL FIELDS... 
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& aa A west Texas producer got about 20 days service‘ from 
ae +4 alloy steel balls and seats. Then a Kennametal ball and 
x Pe seat were installed in the pump check valve. After 448 
3 Fe days of continuous operation the pump was pulled for 
* i inspection. The Kennametal ball and seat were as good 
3 . as new, and were re-installed. 
at 
a eB. Pumping oil has its problems. Sand, brine, sulphur, and other 
: % corrosives come up with it—wearing and tearing vital pump parts, 


such as the check valve. 

Heart of the check valve is a small ball and seat which must 
withstand, in addition to pitting and sand-cutting, the impact of 
repeated high pressure blows. 

Under these severe conditions, balls made of cemented carbides 
by Kennametal Inc. last from 20 to 50 times as long as those made 
of alloy steel, thus minimizing “ball-ups” that cause production 
delays. See typical .report above. 

These remarkably durable balls are available in cemented 
a cm tungsten carbide, and in our new lightweight cemented titanium 
a carbide (Kentanium) that weighs half as much as tungsten car- 
bide and has great corrosion resistance. Kentanium’s lightweight 
reduces trouble caused by seat pounding. 

Your product or production process, when wear is a critical 
factor, may be vastly improved by using Kennametal cemented 
carbides. Kennametal tungsten carbide is a unique material— 
tough, strong, almost as hard as the diamond, up to 50 times as 
durable as steel. For high temperature conditions, Kentanium 

(titanium carbide) has remarkable resistance to oxidation, and 
i # retains unusually high strength up to 2200°F. 
Tell us your problem. Our metallurgists and engineers will 
help you solve it with Kennametal and Kentanium. 
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The Unusual 
Records of 


One of the first men chosen for the Na- 
tional Baseball Hall of Fame, Babe Ruth 
holds over forty major league records. 
Among them: the most home runs in a 
lifetime (714), the most years leading 
league in home runs (12), the most home 
runs in one season (60 in 1927). Ruth hit 
more than 50 home runs in each of 4 
years of play and hit 30 or more home 
runs in 13 of his 22 years of major league 
ball. Often forgotten is Ruth’s outstand- 
ing record as a pitcher — pitching 163 
games, winning 92 and compiling a life- 
time earned run average of 2.24. 
Here’s Another Unusual Record: The first 
choice of America’s first businesses is 
Atlantic Bond. 12 of America’s 15 largest 
railroads, 7 of the 8 top book publishers, 
10 of the 12 largest insurance companies 
use crisp, clear Atlantic Papers in their 
offices. Ask your printer to use Atlantic 
Bond. You’ll find that your firm, too, 
will benefit from better looking letter- 
heads and office forms. 

EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE 
Be Mm KKM KR KR K K KR EK 

MAKERS OF 


ATLANTIC 
GBOND 


Ftuiedg PAPERS 


ae ee ee, a, i | 
For a handsome illustrated guide to the National 
Baseball Hall of Fame, attractively printed and 
suitable for framing, ask your printer or write on 
your letterhead to the Eastern Corp., Bangor, Me. 
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memo from 


AMERICAN LEGION 


NO LETDOWN AGAINST REDS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Following is 
the text of a letter by Lewis K. Gough, 
National Commander of the American 
Legion, to department executives in 
reference to an article that appeared in 
U.S. News & World Report, issue of 
June 12, 1953: 


Recently there appeared an article in 
a national weekly magazine which asked 
the following question: “Is The Legion’s 
‘Red Chase’ Being Toned Down?” All 
Legion leaders are entitled to a full and 
complete answer since this question has 
been raised. 

The answer definitely and emphati- 
cally is NO. The activity of the Legion in 
fighting subversion is of the utmost im- 
portance to both the nation and the 
Legion, and within the Legion mandates 
and available resources this program has 
had and will continue to have top prior- 
ity emphasis. 

At the last meeting of the National 
Executive Committee a move was ap- 
proved to centralize and concentrate the 
method of handling the un-American ac- 
tivities program. Prior to this action the 
work of the un-American activities sub- 
section of the Americanism Division was 
divided, with one group working out of 
the Washington office and another out of 
the Indianapolis headquarters. This was 
the only Legion activity, except public 
relations, so divided. Both groups de- 
voted full time to the program, but all 
bulletined information, in accordance 
with mandates, passed through the In- 
dianapolis office. 

A thorough “job survey” was made 
by the Administrative Assistant to the 
National Commander, the National Ad- 
jutant and the Director of the Washing- 
ton office. A consolidation into one office 
was recommended as practical in the 
interest of efficiency and expediency. 
Such a consolidation would provide 
elimination of duplication of records and 
efforts on the part of personnel, elimina- 
tion of time, confusion, conferences and 
interviews in the Washington office not 
of major Legion significance, elimination 


of technical difficulties in publishing the 
Firing Line [a Legion news letter], with 
previous responsibilities in both offices 
for its editing, and elimination of delay 
in getting information to the field. 

As a consequence, and to eliminate the 
above duplication, as well as to give 
more time to research and service to the 
field, the change as approved by the 
NEC was made. This change had the 
approval of the Americanism Commis- 
sion and un-American activities subcom- 
mittee then in meeting in Indianapolis, 
This change is in line with established 
past Legion policy, i.e., we supported 
unification in the armed services and 
fought a division of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, both in the interest of effectiveness 
and efficiency. 

The action of the 1952 New York Na- 
tional Convention continued the un- 
American activities section under the 
National Americanism Commission rather 
than establishing it as a separate and dis- 
tinct commission. It is no secret that this 


—Wide World 


LEWIS K. GOUGH 
U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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was a tremendous disappointment to the 
then chairman and director of the un- 
American activities section. Under our 
bylaws. however, it is possible to call for 
separate reports on Americanism and un- 
American activities, before the NEC, 
rather than. a combined report, and 
for greater emphasis this was done at 
the October and May meeting of the 
NEC. 

I have had great respect for Mr. [Karl] 
Baarslag personally (until recently re- 
search director) and we worked closely 
together for mutual objectives through- 
out that period of my year prior to his 
resignation. It was with great regret that 
I was forced to accept his resignation, 
which he voluntarily tendered. 

The present consolidated program in 
the national headquarters office in In- 
dianapolis under Americanism is being 
directed by C.A. “Bud” Tesch, known 
to many of you for his able work in the 
national organization 

The magazine article referred to above 
mentioned censorship of the Firing Line. 
There has been no more censorship re- 
cently than in past years. NEC action 
has provided since 1937 that all material 
emanating from any division of the na- 
tional organization must be reviewed for 
policy by the office of the National Adju- 
tant. The Firing Line has been checked 
by the office of the National Judge Advo- 
cate for libelous matters only. 

Throughout the past 10 months I have 
continually emphasized the importance 
of our un-American activity fight and, as 
National Commander, I have testified be- 
fore committees of Congress, have de- 
livered many addresses on the subject, 
and have worked with leaders of educa- 
tional, motion picture, labor and other 
groups to co-operate wherever possible. 
The American Legion Magazine and all 
our publications have supported my ef- 
forts continually as has been evident. 
During the year the Firing Line has 
shown a consistent increase in circula- 
tion. 

I would particularly recommend that 
Legion leaders interested in source mate- 
rial acquaint themselves with my key 
talks, “The Anatomy of Communism” 
and “Today's Challenge,” the latter de- 
livered to a national educational group, 
with emphasis on the problem as it affects 
education. Practically all of my speeches, 
however, have stressed this subject. 
Copies of these talks are available 
through our national public relations 
office. 

Those most closely identified with the 
un-American activities fight as conducted 
by the Legion have, without exception, 
commended the recent move to consoli- 
date and strengthen the program. Let me 
again assure you, if you need assurance, 
that as long as I am National Commander 
this program will continue to be empha- 
sized and strengthened in every manner 
possible. 
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LOW COST PRODUCTION 


FOR TODAY 





ADVANCED DESIGN| FOR 
TOMORROW 


As TEMCO Aircraft Corporation continues to set 
new records in the nation’s aircraft industry for 
low cost production, its expanding engineering de- 
partment is concentrating on advanced design of 
new military aircraft. Into this design, TEMCO 
carries the same cost-consciousness that has made 
it known for low-cost production of aircraft, as- 
semblies, components and overhaul-modification 
work. TEMCO has numerous design projects in 
work. All have one basic objective in common... a 
quality product that will perform the job required 


at the lowest possible cost. 
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Don’t let weer 
or corrosion 


Cripple Your 
Plant 


Use AMPCO’ 


i 
ie 


METAL 


... the special alloys that make 
good where other metals fail 


i pry are important properties 
of Ampco Metal: High resist- 
ance to corrosion. High tensile. 
High physicals at extreme temper- 
atures. High strength-to-weight 
ratio. High impact and fatigue 
values. High resistance to wear from 
erosion, abrasion, cavitation-pit- 
ting. High compression-strength. 

These properties can soive many 
problems that tend to cripple plant 
production. That’s why Ampco 
Metal is often called the Metal 
Without An Equal — that’s why 
you find it used throughout indus- 
try. Perhaps it can help you, too, 
with sheet, plate, bars, sand or cen- 
trifugal castings, pipe, fittings, 
tubes, fasteners, welding electrodes 
— almost any form you want. 


Write for details. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


MILWAUKEE 46, 
WISCONSIN 


® G-22 


West Coast Plant: BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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We’ve Been Asked: 
| WHO CAN GET DISASTER LOANS| 












@ Many sufferers from severe drought are promised 
help from the Federal Government. 


@ Steps are being taken to ease distress of farmers 
and cattlemen in disaster areas. 


@ Loans will be available for thousands who are 


in financial difficulties. 


If a disaster, such as a drought or a 
tornado hits, will the Federal Gov- 
ernment help you? 

The answer is no—not unless you are in 
a region that is declared a disaster area 
by the President. Right now, parts of 
seven Southwestern States have been list- 
ed as disaster areas because of severe 
drought. A new federal relief program is 
starting for these sections. But, if you 
are not in one of these regions, you can- 
not get help from the Government under 
this program. 


But what did Congress just do? 
Congress broadened the basis for Gov- 
ernment aid to farmers and cattle raisers 
in disaster areas. It also provided ways 
to help ranchers and other cattlemen to 
keep their stocks. Funds are on hand to 
begin with. (In another act, Congress al- 
lows certain Government surplus property 
to be distributed through the States to 
individuals in disaster areas. ) 


If you are in a disaster area and 
get direct federal help, is this a 
gift? 

No, it’s a loan and must be paid back. 

Also you must pay 3 per cent interest on 

such a disaster-loan. 


Who handles such loans? 
The loans are handled by local offices 
of the Farmers Home Administration. 


Who can get a disaster loan? 

These loans are available to regular 
farmers and to livestock raisers in dis- 
aster areas. But they are not for part-time 
farmers whose main business is in some 
other line. 


Must you have suffered actual dam- 
age from a disaster to get such 
credit? 

Not necessarily. The law just passed by 
Congress does not limit the loans to per- 
sons suffering damage from a disaster— 
as in the past. Now, the loans can be 
made to persons who have been hit by 
an “economic disaster’—such as a sharp 
price decline—so that they cannot get 
credit to carry on their farm or cattle 
business. 


In what places is this Government 
credit available now? 

The President has proclaimed disaster 

areas in a number of counties in seven 

States—Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, New 

Mexico, Colorado, Kansas and Missouri, 


Will the Government help cattle rais- 

ers outside of drought areas? 
Yes. Government loans are available to 
established producers and feeders of 
cattle, sheep and goats, in and outside 
drought sections, who can’t raise money 
from regular lending sources and who 
have a reasonable chance of working out 
of their difficulties. 


How do you get these loans? 
Application forms soon will be on hand 
at field offices of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. Where the demand _ is 
heavy, forms also can be obtained from 
local banks and farm loan associations. 
Applications will be handled by local 
livestock-loan committees now being set 
up. A loan for more than $50,000 must 
be approved by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 


What are the terms? 

Interest on the special livestock loans is 
at 5 per cent. Loans can run up to three 
years and sometimes can be renewed. 
The loans will be for $2,500 and up and 
can be used to buy feed and seed and 
for other operating expenses, but not to 
refinance existing debts. Securities might 
include livestock, farm equipment or real 
estate. This financing is aimed at checking 
the forced sales of livestock and helping 
cattlemen to maintain their breeding 


herds. 


How much money is available for this 
program? 
To start with, the Department of Agri- 
culture has on hand about 16 million dol- 
lars for the two loan programs and for 
sending to drought-disaster areas seed 
and feed from the surpluses of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. This is in the 
Department’s disaster loan revolving 
fund. The President has just asked Con- 
gress to provide an additional 150 mil- 
lion dollars to carry on these programs. 
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-) Itll be love at first look! 
You don’t have to own a bank to own 
a Ford! And look what you get—that 
wonderful long, low look . . . and that 
huge curved, one-piece windshield! 











“a rel) Youll go for Fords go! 
Sample the silky step-out-and-go of Ford’s V-8 
(the only V-8 in a low-priced car) or Test Drive 
America’s only high-compression, low-friction 


Six. In either case, hang on to your heart! 
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Youll never shift again! 


Expect something special in Fordomatic ... 

I the go of automatic gears plus the smoothness 

ry of a torque converter! Does your “shifting” 
\ 
\ 


for you. And better than you could yourself. 


\ 4 It's a budget-minded beauty ! 

W How’s Ford on gas? In this year’s AAA-supervised Mobil- 
gas Economy Run, a Ford Six with Overdrive topped 
every car in the run. Big reason: Ford’s gas-saving, 
power-boosting Automatic Power Pilot (also in V-8). 


O It's like riding on air! 

Every road’s a boulevard; at least that’s the way 
it feels—for Ford’s new ride proves that a car need 
not carry gas-eating extra weight and hard-to-park 


Whe: length to ride you in smooth, smooth comfort! 


q) A real honey to handle ! 


Though it hugs the road like a white line, Ford 
still handles and parks like nothing else on 
wheels. And with Ford’s new Master-Guide 
O power steering, you guide your car with a 
sureness and ease that are truly amazing. 











1 7..2) , 
Worth more when you sell it, too ! 


Not only is Ford worth more when you 
buy it... but it keeps its worth. Sur- 
veys of used car prices show that Ford 
brings you the greatest portion of its 
original cost in resale . . . more than 
any other car at any price! 


Power steering, available on all V-8 models, 
and Fordomatic optional at extra cost. 


FORD 
















New Gilfillan Radar Trainer Means... 
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Better Training (be \_ 

















































Blips shown in red 
are put on scopes by 
Gilfillan Trainer. 

Blips shown in black 
are real aircraft. 

On actual scopes 

both look alike. Trainee 
cannot distinguish 
between real and 
Simulated aircraft 













































QUICK FACTS 


The new Gilfillan Radar Trainer is practical, compact, sub- 
miniaturized. Occupies 5 square feet. Costs less than $15,000. 


stacles and real aircraft are retained on the scopes. Realistic. 


Easy to operate: by an instructor; by trainees; by radar team 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Creates ‘‘real’’ aircraft on all radar scopes. Local terrain, ob- 
| 
to maintain peak efficiency. 





BETTER TRAINING BIG SAVINGS 
Affords constant on-the-job training of radar operators At present, actual aircraft must be flown to provide 
on operating radar in the field, regardless of weather or practice problems for the radar team. At $200 per hour 
lack of traffic at radar site. operating cost of an aircraft and crew, an 8-hour period 


with 2 planes costs $3200. The Gilfillan Radar Trainer 
pays for itself in one 36-hour period — and provides a 
far wider variety of problems. 


Broadens operator experience. An unlimited variety of 
maneuvers can be practiced, including extreme emer- 
gency conditions impossible with real aircraft such as 


collision courses, dangerously low altitude approaches. Heretofore, problems involving “invading enemy air- 
Increases operator assurance, seasons judgment. The craft” have been unrealistic because the ‘‘test atmos- 
operator’s reaction to a real emergency is quicker, his phere”’ has prevailed. Now surprise attacks can be simu- 
judgment better, because he has practiced many similar lated instantly and realistically. Practice can be con- 
situations enacted by the Gilfillan Radar Trainer. stant and varied. And savings are tremendous. 
RADAR 
or 10, 


In GCA and Radar Research, Design and Préquction, ¢ Ye Hse 
< the FIRST wien iS... C she 


Los Angeles 
reg 
2 
- The Gilfillan Radar Trainer is a development 
“boy, yva*™ of the Gilfillan Research Group. For more complete de tails, 

write Gilfillan, 1815 Venice Blvd., Los Angeles 6, California. 
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What you as a businessman @ CAN and Eg CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN get copies of forms need- 
ed in connection with renegotiation 
of your Government contract from of- 
fices of the Renegotiation Board. The 
Board issues the forms for guidance of 
contractors and of regional boards. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a cost-plus-fixed-fee 

Government contractor, be required 
to pay income tax, in the year received, 
on that part of your fee that was with- 
held until after the job was finished. A 
circuit court of appeals holds that such 
a fee was taxable income in the year paid, 
rather than in the earlier year when the 
contract was completed. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an oil or gas operator, 

get priority assistance to obtain 
nickel-bearing stainless steel during 
the third quarter. Persons wanting this 
assistance must file purchase orders for 
the steel with the Petroleum Administra- 
tion for Defense. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out about some im- 

provements useful to the building 
industry from a publication of the De- 
partment of Commerce. A report on 
studies to improve building designs and 
to eliminate waste of materials is con- 
tained in the July issue of the Technical 
Reports Newsletter. Free copies may 
be obtained from the Office of Technical 
Services, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C., or from field of- 
fices of the Department. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps export more 
sulphur in the third quarter of this 
year than in the last quarter. The Com- 


merce Department’s Office of Interna- 


tional Trade announces third-quarter ex- 
port quotas that show increases in both 
refined and crude sulphur. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT get an export li- 

cense amended to change the coun- 
try of destination to which you are making 
shipment, or to change the commodity 


being exported. The Office of Inter- 
national Trade issues a statement ex- 
plaining when export licenses may be 
amended and when a_ new license is 
required. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT conduct a private 
poll among your employes to see 
whether they want to be represented by 
a union, even by a secret ballot. The 
National Labor Relations Board holds 
that such a poll involved coercion, al- 
though the employer assured the workers 
that he would not discriminate against 
those favoring a union, and thus was a 
violation of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT be held in violation 
of the Taft-Hartley Act just because 
one of your employes voluntarily tells 
you about union activities in your plant. 
This is the ruling of the Labor Board in 
a case where the employer asked no 
questions about the union, but an em- 
ploye volunteered the information. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a cash-basis tax- 

payer, expect to treat as a capital 
gain the money you collect from out- 
standing accounts after you sell your 
business. The U.S, Tax Court finds that 
such accounts receivable when collected, 
are ordinary income, not a capital gain. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in an excess-prof- 

its tax case, appear for argument 
before a special division of the Tax 
Court set up to review the decision of a 
judge of the Court. The Tax Court rules 
that a taxpayer does not have this right. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

refuse to take back strikers who 
joined a walkout to try to improve their 
economic conditions, who were not re- 
placed permanently during the strike 
and who were not disorderly on the 
picket line. NLRB orders an employer 
to reinstate such workers who applied 
for their old jobs. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WorLp 
REpPoRT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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The Men Who 


| The Goods 


| ments, 
| and new ones. Ask your Wabash 
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A. G. Anderson 
General Traffic Manager 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 
New York, N. Y. 


For several years, Socony-Vacuum 
has been developing the TCR 
(Thermofor Catalytic Reforming) 
process for the large-scale produc- 
tion of gasoline with high anti- 
knock qualities. The responsibility 
for the flow of materials to and 
from the new TCR units, as well as 
for all of Socony-Vacuum’s world- 
wide traffic, falls upon experienced 
Trafficman A. G. Anderson. 


In addition to Socony-Vacuum’s own 
tankers and pipelines, Mr. Anderson 
relies upon a transportation network 
in which Wabash Railroad forms an 
important link. 


x x ad 


Says Mr. Anderson: “Wabash serv- 
ice has helped us meet our prob- 
lems in shipping petroleum prod- 
ucts for many years. Wabash people 
make it their job to make our job 
lighter. We ‘Follow the Flag’ be- 
cause it assures us of prompt, effi- 
cient handling of our shipments.” 


x «x « 


If you ship Wabash, you may have 
found that Wabash goes to unusual 


| lengths to “keep the freight mov- 


ing. We welcome difficult assign- 
from both our old friends 


representative! 


P, A. SPIEGELBERG, 
Freight Traffic Manager, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Lew te fag” 


JU. WABASH RAILROAD 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE ARGENTINE STORY 


How Assets of $200,000,000 Were Taken From the Bemberg 
Banking Group—Told for the First Time in an 


Interview With Otto Bemberg, Argentine 


Industrialist 


and Banker 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Were the Nazis behind the 
wartime seizure of power in Argentina, which 
started Juan D. Perén toward the Presidency? 

Otto Bemberg, for many years the leading in- 
dustrialist-banker in Argentina, believes that they 
were. He says that he and his associates were pro- 
Ally and that they openly criticized the Perdén 
program. 

The result, he tells in the following interview, 
was the confiscation of properties of a total value 
of 200 million dollars. 

This is a different view of Argentina’s economic 
and political progress from that given in these 
columns two weeks ago in an interview with Presi- 
dent Peron. 





-7 


OTTO BEMBERG is grandson of a German who 
went to Argentina more than a century ago and 
founded business organizations with diversified 
operations. 

The group produced beef, had cotton mills, 
breweries and a large bank, and engaged widely 
in financial affairs. 

Their employes in recent years totaled about 
30,000, and their annual volume of business ran 
to some 200 million dollars. 

The Bemberg family had the biggest interest 
in these properties, but ownership was spread 
among 20,000 other stockholders. 

Mr. Bemberg was interviewed by the editors of 
U.S. News & World Report. 








Q Just what were your interests in Argentina, Mr. 
Bemberg? 

A The main interests of my family were in a group 
of 31 corporations consisting of breweries, a bank, 
co#ton mills, cattle ranches and plantations. 

Q What volume of business would you say you did 
a year, with all those enterprises? 

A The over-all gross volume of business was rough- 
ly 200 million U.S. dollars. It was a very large aggre- 
gation and, by the way, one of the largest—owned by 
over 20,000 shareholders commonly referred to as the 
Bemberg group, for the main reason that my family 
had the controlling interests. 

Q Did you have many persons employed in all 
those enterprises? 

A About 30,000. 

Q How long has your family been in Argentina? 

A More than 100 years. My grandfather, Otto Peter 
Bemberg, who was born in Germany, went for the 
first time to Argentina in 1848. 

He soon realized the vast economic possibilities that 
such a virgin country as Argentina could offer an 
enterprising group. And about the time of his mar- 


riage, decided to form an export-import concern, 
associating himself with other Germans who decided 
to follow him. 

A few years later he returned to Germany. In 1867 
he moved to Paris and opened a branch of the firm 
there. 

Q And there is still a Paris branch of your firm? 

A The original firm was dissolved 24 years ago. 
However, the main company of the group, B.A.O., 
was formed in Paris in 1887 and remained French. 

Q Do you have any connections in the other coun- 
tries—I mean your banking interests? 

A Yes, in many countries. 

Q Have you any interests in the United States? 

A Yes, and in Canada too. 

Q When you were in business in Argentina, did you 
do business with all the big American companies? 

A Oh, definitely. 

Q Were you affiliated with any American com- 
panies? 

A No, not affiliated. However, we did considerable 
business with American companies, primarily in the 
financial field. 
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Did Nazis Inspire Peron Coup? ... Ruin of Argentina 


Seen in Regime’s Policies . . . Evidences of Discontent 


Q You were then a banking house that issued 
loans? 

A We headed a syndicate underwriting federal, 
provincial and municipal bonds. Also, in some in- 
stances, we underwrote industrial senior securities 
such as in the case of International Telephone & Tele- 
graph. 

Q Did you have any connections with any of the 
American industrial companies? 

A Yes. Our group has large interests in various 
American companies. 

Q But your business is mainly in France, Spain and 
Argentina? 

A Yes, but it was particularly in Argentina, where 
our business was constantly growing until 1943. 

Q Is that when Juan D. Perén, who is now 
President, came in? 

A Yes, he was one of the army officers who took 
over the reins of the country through a military coup 
d état. This military government issued a retroactive 
and unconstitutional decree radically modifying the 
inheritance tax laws of the country, in order to confer 
a certain aspect of legality for a tax litigation against 
my family. 

Q Was it a law that affected only your interests, or 
others? 

A Theoretically, it also affected other people, but 
it was officially referred to as the Bemberg Decree, 
and only aimed at us. 

Q Is that because your firm was the only one large 
enough to be affected? 

A This decree in no way could possibly have 
affected our firms, inasmuch as it only referred, 
though unconstitutionally, to death duties. It 
was only through flagrant disregard of every law 
in the country that our companies became involved in 
this case. 

Prior to this decree the transfer of shares of corpo- 
tations, foreign or domestic, by sale, gift or inheri- 
tance, was taxed according to laws and regulations 
of the places in which such transfers took place. 
No one did or could question in Argentina the 
legality of transfers of shares made outside of Ar- 
gentina, and every day transfers of Argentine, British, 
French and other foreign companies with assets in 
Argentina were made without being subjected to 
Argentine taxes. 

The Bemberg Decree radically changed this princi- 
ple and stated in fact that transfer of shares of foreign 
companies with assets in Buenos Aires were taxable 
on the proportionate amount of such assets. These 
provisions were made retroactive for 10 years. The de- 
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OTTO BEMBERG 


cree granted 120 days for people affected by this law, 
in order to declare their cases and pay the correspond- 
ing taxes. It also stated that if these payments were 
not made in this period of time a fine would be im- 
posed running from five times the amount due plus 
penalty interest. 

Q Did you consider yourselves affected by this de- 
cree? 

A Legally we were not affected by this arbitrary 
decree as our parents, six years before their death in 
1932, had legally transferred all their shares in Eu- 
rope, where they had been living for over 30 years. 
However, as this decree was obviously and outspoken- 
ly directed against us—and to show our good faith— 
we paid within the 120 days provided by the decree 
with the intention of later discussing the legality of 
this tax. 

Despite this outright manifestation of good faith 
on our part, and after having disbursed the largest 
amount in death duties ever paid until then,,our offices, 
as well as the offices of all the companies of our group, 
were shamefully raided in the following year. In this 
way all documents and papers, private and corpo- 
rate, were withdrawn in a “manu militari” fashion, 


(Continued on next page) 
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. .- ‘Revolutionary movement of 1943 was Nazi inspired’ 


and no records or inventories were made of this con- 
fiscation. 

Q Then they were particularly antagonistic to- 
ward you? 

A Yes, definitely, and I strongly suspect that this 
new Government’s antagonism against our group was 
primarily based on the fact that we flatly refused to 
play along with the forces of Nazi ideology active in 
Argentina since 1940. 


Countering Hitler's Techniques 

Q Could you elaborate further on this? 

A Certainly. As you know, one of the techniques 
used by Hitler’s regime in his preparation for World 
War II was to foster by every means an anti-Allied 
climate, and also to try and secure the co-operation 
of commercial and industrial firms in our country. 
Being one of the most prominent groups in these 
fields, and since my family was of German origin, 
we were approached in several ways by prominent 
Nazis, such as Ricardo Staudt, among others. How- 
ever, personally our sympathies were with the Allied 
cause, and we privately helped it to the best of our 
ability. 

In 1940 I discovered that the German Embassy 
in Buenos Aires had strongly urged that the employes 
in our companies of German nationality release 
part of their earnings to a German war fund. I out- 
spokenly used all my influence to prevent them from 
doing so. 

We also suspended the payments on dividends due 
to the French holding company in order to prevent 
that valuable foreign exchange from falling into the 
hands of the Axis treasuries. 

When I found out that Fritz Mandl, a man with 
prominent Nazi associates who had taken residence in 
Argentina, had deposited roughly £750,000 [3 million 
dollars] in our banking firm, I immediately asked him 
to withdraw these funds. These categorical refusals on 
our part to play along with the Nazis in Argentina, 
despite their very friendly and elaborate overtures, 
convinced them that we were definitely not on their 
side. Consequently, we were included in their anti- 
Allied attacks and propaganda through the Nazi- 
controlled papers. 

This I would say was the starting point of the so- 
called Bemberg case. The revolutionary movement of 
June, 1943, in Argentina was Nazi inspired, and what 
only was propaganda against us became a reality as 
far as we were concerned. 

By means of the retroactive decree, a long series 
of assaults started. We decided to fight these mon- 
strous illegalities in the courts. However, this was 
useless, as court after court denied us any kind of 
protection, and, if any judge dared to agree in any 
way with our pleas, he was promptly removed 
from his judgeship. Furthermore, under the pre- 





text that the country was under a “state of siege,” 
we were prevented from answering publicly these 
charges. 

To further stress my strong belief that the Nazis 
had an upper hand in Argentina was the strange 
arrival of two German submarines in 1945. 

Q What time in 1945? After V-E Day? 

A Yes, in August, 1945. There are people who be- 
lieve that these submarines first landed some passen- 
gers in Patagonia before giving themselves up to the 
Argentine authorities in Mar del Plata. I also under- 
stand there is information in Germany proving that 
another submarine also went to Patagonia which was 
later sunk, after having disembarked its passengers 
and crew. ? 

Q And you think that on these two submarines were 
some important Nazi passengers? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q Did the press say anything about this? 

A The arrival of the submarine in Mar del Plata 
was obviously mentioned but nothing about the dis- 
embarkation of passengers, as the secret police did 
a superb job in cloaking the significance of this ar- 
rival as a deep mystery. The press, besides, had to 
be extra careful because of censorship. Incidentally, 
the Government press went on increasing its attacks 
against us. 

Q What kind of charges did they make? 

A That we had defrauded the Government by not 
paying inheritance taxes, and that, besides, we had 
created the B.A.Q. corporation for that sole purpose. 
This is obviously a lie, as this corporation was created 
many years prior to the existence of inheritance taxes 
in the country. 


Why Perén Opposed Bembergs 

Q Were they after your properties? Was that their 
objective? 

A Certainly, but there was more than that to it. 
Per6én really sought the total destruction of our group 
of companies, despite the fact that there were many 
outside interests besides ourselves. His hatred toward 
us is undoubtedly due to the fact that we opposed him 
because, as Argentine citizens, we deemed it our duty 
to oppose a regime that was driving our country to a 
complete ruin. However, he was really primarily in- 
terested in robbing our assets. 

To do this he had his “rubber stamp” Congress en- 
act a law whereby the money that the Government 
had extracted through our lawsuit should go to the 
Eva Perén Foundation, a private organization in 
which his wife had absolute power and discretion in 
using its funds. He ordered the liquidation of every 
single company of our group and appointed 66 inter- 
ventors with the purpose of putting us out of business; 
besides, these people saw to it that the assets of the 
companies forcibly liquidated were to be sold only to 
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.. “Tragic disintegration of country, politically, economically’ 


individuals and groups friendly to the Perén clique at 
a fraction of their intrinsic value. 

Incidentally, these interventors received, by judicial 
order, fees that in several cases ran as high as $5,000 
a day! The amount involved, at our expense, only in 
fees to Government attorneys ran close to an equiv- 
alent of 3 million dollars. 

Q How much in all would you say was the money 
they got out of this? 

A One hundred million dollars’ worth. How- 
ever, since January, 1942, they have swallowed the 
remaining interests belonging to the thousands 
of shareholders that formed our group—which 
would bring this sum to more than 200 million—by 
auctioning the properties involved and by having the 
bids of only Perén’s friends accepted. Through this 
device these assets were acquired on the basis of 
one cent on the dollar. I was there, of course, through 
1948. 

Q Who owned all these properties? 

A Of the so-called Bemberg group, roughly 40 per 
cent belonged to many members of my family, the 
balance to thousands of shareholders, most of them 
foreigners. 


Rise of Peron 

Q Between ’42 and ’48 what happened in Argen- 
tina? 

A By 1942 the country was literally swamped by 
German propaganda, cleverly concealed under the 
cloak of Argentine nationalism. In 1943 the military 
coup d’état took over the legally elected Government 
by force. In the following months Perén, then a colo- 
nel, headed the newly created Secretariat of Labor 
and Social Welfare. Through this Government office, 
he dictated arbitrary conditions of employment to 
commerce and industry. His wildly demagogic 
speeches and his open warfare on capital as a whole 
enabled him in October, 1945, to muster the necessary 
strength to stage a sensational comeback after having 
been deposed five days previously. Later—in Febru- 
ary, 1946—by shamefully using state funds, he got 
himself elected President of the Republic. 

From there on starts the tragic disintegration of the 
country, politically, socially and economically. To 
justify this nightmare upon the Argentine people, he 
even went as far.as to distort historical facts in order 
to adapt them to his personal interests. He curbed the 
press and political parties, and replaced these stanch 
pillars of a healthy democracy with his own people by 
torture and outrageous corruption. In the economic 
field he lost for the country the greatest opportunities 
in the field of international trade that were ever offered 
to us. Against all our traditions he took advantage of 
a hungry world. 

For political purposes Perén fostered an artificial 
industrialization at the expense of agriculture in a 


primarily agricultural country. He squandered our 
hard-earned foreign exchange, a great part of which 
disappeared in the channels of corruption. He has em- 
barked the country on a totally unnecessary national- 
ization program. Once more, he has broken one of our 
traditions by defaulting on foreign obligations. In 
short, he has dragged our good country into disaster. 
All this, I am inclined to believe, in great part is due 
to the advice of foreign totalitarian technicians in 
his entourage. 

Q As to the men who arrived on that submarine, do 
you think they were financial wizards to help handle 
such affairs? 

A I should say so. Some must have come for that 
purpose, and all of them probably in order to avoid 
the Nuremberg trials. 

Q Do you suppose they are living there now incog- 
nito? 

A Yes. 

Q Do you think there are some able men among 
them? 

A Yes, in their own way and in the sense that they 
have helped Perén to stay in power at the expense of 
a country for which obviously they care nothing. 

Q What do you think is Per6én’s role in all of this? 
Do you mean to say that he is just a puppet? 

A I wouldn’t go that far, but he definitely is in- 
volved with them. 

Q What about the Eva Perén Foundation? 

A This foundation was primarily organized to fos- 
ter Per6n’s personal, political and financial power. It 
is said that a considerable amount of the foreign ex- 
change and gold which the Banco Central unaccount- 
ably lost has gone through this channel. 

Q Is there any public statement as to what they 
have done with the gold? 

A Some very vague and unreliable statements. 

Q You don’t think they have the money? 

A It is said that this money is hidden in Switzer- 
land and in the U.S. 

Q In their personal accounts? 

A I don’t think they are that naive. 


‘Uneconomic and Unscrupulous Deals’ 

Q Didn’t the Perédn Government spend quite a bit 
of that money in their industrialization program and 
in the purchase of the telephone system from IT&T 
for about 95 million dollars? 

A All right, some money was spent for the purpose 
of industrializing the country; however, the bulk of 
that money was to finance all sorts of uneconomic and 
unscrupulous deals. And as far as the nationalization 
of the telephone and railroad systems, these were to- 
tally unnecessary. What did the country gain from 
these purchases? They were already in the country, 
were they not? 


(Continued on next page) 
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... “Peron is openly friendly toward Russia’ 


Q What was Eva Peré6n’s role in all this? Did she 
run the country at all? 

A She had her say, and her influence was an evil 
one. On the whole, however, Per6én used her to the 
bitter end for his own purposes. 

Q Did she get a lot of money? 

A You can judge for yourself from our example. A 
“rubber stamp” Congress passed a law whereby the 
funds derived from the inheritance-law suit against 
the Bembergs was to be received by the Eva Perén 
Foundation, whose funds she used at her total dis- 
cretion. 

Q Take, for example, your brewery interests down 
there. They were confiscated. Who owns them now? 

A Most of them are in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. 


Persecution of La Prensa 

Q When was La Prensa stopped? 

A January, 1951. But it was continuously perse- 
cuted from 1943 on—with the degree of persecution 
steadily increasing. 

Q But they were publishing all during this period. 
Did they publish all of what was going on? 

A Only some of it. The position of La Prensa was 
that it was for the good of the country to try to sur- 
vive and try to say a little bit rather than nothing. 

Q But they didn’t come right out and attack these 
actions, did they? 

A They couldn’t without attacking the Government 
and therefore facing the certainty of being closed 
down. 

Q So that there was no defense before the public? 

A Absolutely none. The entire press with the excep- 
tion of La Nacion and La Prensa was then Govern- 
ment-controlled. We tried to explain our case to the 
public by paid announcements, as carefully as pos- 
sible, and La Prensa and La Nacion went so far as to 
publish one of them. But the intensity of the Govern- 
ment’s vicious attacks on us and threats to the papers 
were such that this means of defense was no longer of 
any avail to us. 

Q Do you still have a Supreme Court in Argentina? 

A In name only. 

Q Has Perén “packed” the courts? 

A Yes, definitely—not only the Supreme Court but 
the entire judiciary, and, of all things, in 1945 the old 
Supreme Court was removed on the grounds that it 
had violated the Constitution by recognizing the de 
facto government of the revolution. All the honest, 
experienced and competent judges in the appellate 
and other courts were similarly dismissed. 

Q Then Argentina is not a very good place for 
American capital at the moment, is it? 

A I should say it is not a good place for any capital 
as long as the present regime stays in power. And, 
furthermore, I would like to open the eyes of my 


American friends. There was a great deal of indigna- 
tion over the seizure of La Prensa, and much was pub- 
lished about it. But very little or nothing has been 
said of the steal of the Bemberg properties. I agree 
100 per cent, of course, with the criticism in the 
United States about this outrageous confiscation of 
La Prensa, but I also think it is high time something 
was also told about the other steals. 

Q Did they attack you over the radio, too? 

A Oh, yes! 

Q What were the points of their attack? 

A The usual kind. Perén hasn’t invented anything 
that wasn’t in the books of Hitler and Stalin. 

Q What was their motive in trying to destroy 
you? 

A As I stated before, we were against this regime. 
Besides, they wanted to rob us. 

Q Is Ricardo Staudt now an Argentine citizen? 

A He is sometimes an Argentine and sometimes 
German. 

Q Is he still influential in Argentina? 

A He must be. 

Q How many Germans do you think are in the 
population of Argentina? 

A Offhand, I would say about 250,000. 

Q What connection do you suppose this has with 
Russia and the Communist situation? Does it tie in 
anywhere? 

A Offhand, I believe so, as the regime has rightly 
been labeled as “National Communist.” The fact 
that Perén has supported the Nazis doesn’t mean 
that today he is against Soviet Russia. Quite on 
the contrary, there is a great similarity between 
the two ideologies. For one thing, both are essential- 
ly against free enterprise as you know it in the United 
States. 


Status of Communists 

Q When you were last in Argentina, did you notice 
much pro-Communist activity there? 

A I believe that the Communists, rather than act- 
ing directly, used Perén’s demagoguery as a means of 
furthering their cause. 

Q Do you suppose the Russians are in there in any 
way now? 

A I wouldn’t know for sure; however, Perén is 
openly friendly toward Russia. 

Q In other words, there is some connection be- 
tween these people and the Soviet regime in East Ger- 
many and therefore some connection with Russia? 

A No matter what Perén says, I do know he is no 
friend of the U.S. 

Q Would you say he is playing into Moscow’s 
hand? 

A Indirectly, at least. 

Q In confiscating your property and getting a for- 
tune out of you in money, did they ruin you? 
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A Yes, they certainly did in Argentina, but, for- 
tunately, I do have other assets in other countries. 

Q Didn’t you have some interests in Uruguay? 

A Yes, I have something in Uruguay. 

Q Why don’t they take Uruguay next—it’s right 
next door? 

A Perén wouldn’t dare. Such a move would arouse 
the other American nations against him. 

Q Do you think the Radical Party or any other 
opposition party in Argentina has any chance of com- 
ing back into power in the foreseeable future? 

A I most sincerely hope so, but I am afraid that 
before returning to normalcy many vigorous correc- 
tions have to be made in order to supplant mob rule 
by an honest and orderly Administration. 


How Long Can Regime Last? 

Q How many years would you give them? 

A That’s anyone’s guess. It depends on so many 
factors. An accident to Perén, for instance, could pre- 
cipitate the evolution toward normalcy. 

Q Would you say the confiscation of your proper- 
ties is one of the biggest steals of history? 

A Yes. I think it is one of the biggest, and that’s 
why I thought it should be known. 

Q Who was President at the time that the so-called 
Bemberg Decree was announced? 

A General [Pedro P.] Ramirez, but Perén was al- 
ready the power behind the throne. 

Q Who is operating these properties now in Argen- 
tina? Is the bank still operating? 

A The bank disappeared completely, and some of 
our companies are now run by the Government, and 
others by new owners. 

Q Are the breweries still operating? 

A Yes. 

Q Is this by private individuals? 

A Some by the Government and others by new 
owners. 

Q How did they come into possession? 

A We were forced to sell these companies at ruin- 
ous prices. 

Q What part was played in all this by the late 
Juan Duarte, Eva Perén’s brother? 

A It is said that he was worth well over 50 million 
dollars. For one thing, I can vouch that his cattle 
have been grazing in some of our ranches. 

Q How large were your holdings in land down 
there? 

A My family had as a whole 250,000 acres. How- 
ever, the income of these extensive lands year after 
year was plowed back for further improvements. 
Thousands of people lived and worked on these prop- 
erties, and their living and working conditions un- 
questionably were among the very best in the entire 
country. 

Q How many cattle did you have on that land? 


..- Bemberg confiscation ‘one of biggest steals of history’ 


A 100,000 head. 

Q Where did all that meat go? Did you have your 
own packing plant? 

A No, we sold the steers to the meat-packing plants, 
but we did have cheese factories and milked about 
20,000 cows a day. Some of our properties were ex- 
propriated by the Government under the pretext of 
planning a subdivision of land. 

Q Wasn't it claimed that it was not good to have 
all that wealth in the hands of one family? What was 
your answer to that? 

A Yes, it was part of their demagogic propaganda 
to say so, but their claim was unfounded, as the 
group’s wealth was gradually being acquired by new 
owners, by the listing of many of our companies on 
the Stock Exchange. 

Besides, I sincerely believe that it was the country 
as a whole that benefited from this wealth. Through 
our management new industries were set up in the 
country, giving employment to thousands of workers. 
Thus, by creating new wealth, untold millions were 
collected by the federal and provincial governments 
in taxes. : 

Q Do you think it was right for you to amass that 
big fortune? 

A In growing countries industrious people usually 
do so. In your country there are many similar ex- 
amples. 

Q But we take it away in taxes. We get 82 per cent, 
including excess profits. You wouldn’t mind excess- 
profits taxes? 

A In Argentina, as far as I am concerned, there is 
at present a 100 per cent capital tax, and besides there 
also is an excess-profits tax, with the difference that 
in our country we did not have to pay for a war, nor 
help the rest of the world. 

Q Did you and your family have any political 
power? 

A We never got involved in politics. 

Q Did some of your income go into charitable 
work? 

A Yes, we did a great deal. 


Public's View of Bembergs 

Q What was the attitude of the public toward you 
and your family before Perédn came in? 

A In general, very good. 

Q Were there any political attacks on you from 
any quarter? 

A Very few. 

Q Generally speaking, public opinion was not op- 
posed to you? 

A I don’t think so. 

Q Does your Constitution provide that they could 
confiscate your property through “due process” and 
pay you an indemnity? 


(Continued on next page) 































































A The Constitution does not recognize confiscation, 
but states that property can be expropriated only for 
the public’s interest and under “due process of law.” 
In our case these guarantees were totally ignored. 

Q This was the old Constitution? 

A Yes. 

Q Are there any big, wealthy holdings left in Ar- 
gentina? 

A Yes, but with no guarantees, and all these years 
of economic hardships must have seriously depleted 
their reserves. Actually, the amount of bankruptcies 
is constantly on the rise. 

Q Are there still some big landholders? 

A Oh, yes! There are. The country is very big and 
has very little population. 

Q What did they do about your home? 

A They have clamped a tax lien on it. 

Q Is there any lesson that this points to for you? 

A I would say that we are paying the price for hav- 
ing insistently refused to collaborate with the Nazis 
and also for having openly criticized Per6én and his 
policies. I believe it was our duty to do so as Argentine 
citizens. 

Q And you think a definite Nazi influence has been 
behind it? 

A Undoubtedly. 

Q You think the Nazis really are running Argen- 
tina? 

A I wouldn’t go that far, but it is undoubtedly true 
that Perén is surrounded by these. 

Q At least you have enough assets abroad to be 
able to g0 back one of these days and start over again? 

A Fortunately, yes, and my greatest wish is to re- 
turn and help to rebuild my beloved country. 


Argentina‘’s Role in World 

Q Looking at Argentina in an international sense, 
what part could Argentina play in this world situation 
today if there were a different kind of Government 
there? 

A Argentina could definitely absorb Europe’s over- 
population at a rate of a half million a year. Our 
country being so richly endowed in raw materials 
could supply a large percentage of the world’s need— 
primarily foodstuffs—besides supporting an ever- 
increasing population. 

Q Is there at present an embargo on exports from 
Argentina? 

A Exports are subject to a tight, cumbersome and 
unscrupulous Government control through license 
and exchange-regulations systems. Besides, due to 
the Government’s farm policy, which consists of skim- 
ming the profit out of the farmer’s produce, farm pro- 
duction is dropping constantly. Only last year there 
was no white bread to be had in this wheat country, 
and even then, a good part of that bread was made 
with wheat imported from Rumania. 
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Q Didn’t three years of dry weather have some- 
thing to do with it? 

A Yes, to a certain extent; however, actual sown 
acreage has gone way down. Today this country, 
which was the wealthiest in South America, is now 
behind Brazil. 

Q And Argentina has been hurt by Perén? 

A Criminally so. 

Q In Latin America as well as in the world gen- 
erally? 

A Yes. 

Q What about Argentina’s relationships with Chile? 

A It is reported that Per6én is trying to undermine 
their country politically for his own purposes. 


Farms Lose Workers to Cities 

Q Is the population of Argentina spreading over 
the country, or is it concentrated in one place? 

A Argentina has always had a far-too-large urban 
population, and this problem was increased consider- 
ably by Perén’s irrational policies toward industrial- 
ization, which were constantly sapping labor supply 
from the farms to the cities, primarily Buenos Aires. 
Actually, the population of the capital is roughly 
equivalent to 25 per cent of that of the entire country. 

Q Is the quality of Argentine meat just as good as 
it was when you were there? 

A I suppose so, if you can get it. There is an acute 
shortage, primarily due to poor prices for steers. 

Q Then what does this regime rest upon? Are the 
farmers for Perén? 

A I definitely don’t believe so. There is serious dis- 
content among the farmers and ranchers. 

Q Doesn't labor still favor Perén? 

A I have a feeling that the labor attitude toward 
Per6én is changing rapidly, and many signs of labor 
unrest are appearing. The ever-rising cost of living 
has more than offset the benefits granted to wage 
earners. Shortages of every kind and political pressure 
are increasing day by day, and I believe that labor is 
very much aware of this. 

Q Are there undeveloped opportunities there? 

A Yes, many, but primarily in agriculture. Our 
country has large reserves of oil and gas, and these 
could be a source of great wealth if developed by pri- 
vate enterprise. Our farm production could be enor- 
mously increased if rationally developed. There is, 
however, little coal and iron ore, which at this stage 
would be uneconomical to develop. 

Q What do you think has been the attitude of our 
United States Government toward Perén during the 
last couple of years? Would you say that our Gov- 
ernment supports Perén? 

A I wouldn’t say that, no. I would say they have 
handled Perén with too much hope of putting him in 
a good light. I feel sometimes that they just don’t un- 
derstand what is happening. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Report 





Trust busters are changing their 
ways. New approach is to make 
antitrust laws less irksome, yet 
keep monopoly under curb. 
Republicans hope to enforce 
the laws by advising business- 
men, preventing violations. That's 
the real key to new ideas. 
Here’s what's happening. 


Businessmen are beginning to feel 
the effects of a new Government slant 
on the antitrust laws. 

The change promises them less uncer- 
tainty and fewer legal battles in the long 
run. But it will not mean a slackening of 
antitrust action, Republican officials say. 
They are promising to fight monopolies, 
conspiracies and “unfair” pricing prac- 
tices more, not less, vigorously. 

This outlook—for more enforcement 
with less fuss—is not as contradictory as 
it sounds. 


Under the Democrats, trust busters 


spent much time on admittedly doubtful 


@ 








“test” cases. Laws seemed to mean one 
thing one year, something different the 
next, as a result of official rulings or court 
decisions. Cases sometimes dragged on 
long after alleged violations ceased. The 
fact that a company was big in its field 
made it suspect with some New Deal 
“policemen.” 

Extreme interpretations, many _busi- 
nessmen have been complaining, can 
stop competition, instead of stimulating 
it as Congress intended. 

Now, under a Republican Administra- 
tion, attacks on “bigness” are almost un- 
heard of in official circles. Antitrust cases 
are being wound up quickly, once the law 
is complied with. Knotty legal questions 
are to he submitted to Congress for clear- 
ing up. Trust busters will spend more 
time telling businessmen how to stay out 
of court. 

As a result, they hope to have more 
time to crack down on flagrant vio- 
lators—people who would fix prices, 
control markets, stifle competition by 
ruthless methods and otherwise build 
monopolies. 

New policies show up clearly at the 
two agencies that do most of the anti- 
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THE U.S. AND BUSINESS: 
ERA OF GOOD FEELING? 


trust policing: the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Justice Department. 

“Prevention of diseased business con- 
ditions, rather than cure,” is the aim of 
the FTC under its new Republican Chair- 
man, Edward F. Howrey. His plans call 
for a new Bureau of Consultation. 

This bureau will invite businessmen 
to come in for advice on what they can 
and cannot do under the antitrust laws. 
It will help them when they feel they 
are being hurt by unfair or monopolistic 
competitors. 

Companies that seem to be breaking 
the laws will be called in by the new 
bureau. They will get a chance to show 
that they are not dealing improperly. 
Failing that; they will get a chance to 
mend their ways, without having to go 
through long legal arguments. 

All this will take place in comparative 
seclusion, before FTC issues a public 
complaint. The bureau, Mr. Howrey 
hopes, will dispose of most cases without 
formal action. 

At the Justice Department, Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell, Jr., thinking 
along similar lines, is setting up a com- 

(Continued on page 70) 


It Continues Under the Republicans 


ON INAUGURATION DAY 


231 cases were pending under antitrust laws 





SINCE THEN — 


14 cases have been dropped @ 14 cases have been won or lost 
@ 19 new cases have been started 
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Special Report 





. . . Stepping up the 
‘preventive medicine’ idea 


mittee of lawyers and economists to 
study the antitrust laws and their appli- 
cation. A specific task of this group will 
be to study “the possibilities of the larger 
use of advance rulings.” 

The Department has, in the past, given 
written promises not to bring criminal 
charges against businessmen who truth- 
fully outlined their plans in advance 
and convinced the Department they 
were not monopolistic. This is only a 
partial protection; the businessman may 
later be ordered to stop, if the Govern- 
ment decides his action. in practice, has 
tended to restrain trade or create a 
monopoly. He may also be sued for 
treble damages by an injured competi- 
tor. 

The present halfhearted assurance 
points up a big problem in the “preven- 
tive medicine” approach to the antitrust 
laws: the gap between intent and effect. 
The effect of any practice can be known 
for sure only after a tryout. If it lessens 
competition, the practice may be il- 
legal, even though the businessman 
didn't have that in mind. 

For that reason, Mr. Howrey and Mr. 
Brownell will find it hard to give busi- 
nessmen advice or clearance that will al- 
ways keep them out of trouble. 

Legal battles, however, can be cut 
short. Where Democrats would fight 
cases to the bitter end, Republicans tend 
to drop them if they find the law is being 
obeyed. 

Thus, FTC recently dropped charges 
of “unfair” pricing practices against a 
maker of hair preparations. The com- 
pany had stopped these practices, and 
Chairman Howrey argued, “Everything 
that can be accomplished by a cease and 
desist order has already been accom- 
plished by co-operative effort.” 

Two Democrats on the Commission 
disagreed. They thought the case should 
be fought out, leading to an order not to 
repeat the alleged violation. At that point, 
the company, if it wished, could have ap- 
pealed to the courts. So the battle, over 
what seemed to be a dead issue, might 
have dragged on. 

FTC, relying on a Supreme Court rul- 
ing, also dropped four cases involving 
this situation: the same man serving on 
the boards of directors of two companies 
that were supposed to be competing 
against each other. Such “interlocking 
directorates” are barred by the antitrust 
laws, but the Commission found that they 
had been given up, without the necessity 
of a formal order. 

Again, the Justice Department moves 
along similar lines. Mr. Brownell hopes 

(Continued on page 71) 
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special Report 


... Supreme Court limits 
federal antitrust action 


to be able to cut down on the number of 

criminal charges brought against anti- 

trust violators. He also hopes to wind up 
more cases on the basis of written agree- 
ments with the companies. 

This trend toward simpler, if not 
looser, use of antitrust laws is not just Re- 
publican policy; it seems also to reflect 
the feeling of many lawyers and jurists. 

Supreme Court rulings now make it 
clear the Government cannot do some 
things the Democrats wanted to do. 

For instance, FTC cannot prevent a 
company from giving special price cuts 
to some of its customers, when a com- 
petitor is trying to win them away with 
low prices. This may be true even though 
the price cuts would otherwise be held to 
be “unfair” and though the effect is to 
help a big company fight a smaller one. 

On that basis, FTC apparently cannot, 
as some businessmen feared, prevent a 
company from absorbing freight charges 
in order to compete with companies 
closer to the markets. Freight absorp- 
tion, unless there is reason to suspect a 
price-fixing conspiracy, seems to be legal. 

FTC cannot crack down on a com- 
pany that gets “unfair” prices from a 
supplier, unless it can show that the 
company knew these prices were illegal. 

The Justice Department cannot apply 
the law against price fixing to a group of 
drive-in theaters within one State; this 
business, an appeals court held, is not 
“interstate commerce,” hence not under 
federal statute. This ruling, not yet con- 
sidered by the Supreme Court, is a rather 
unusual instance of limiting federal sway. 

Thus, the courts have been showing an 
inclination to draw the line on Demo- 
cratic efforts to apply the antitrust laws 
to scope of business activities. Republi- 
cans are citing these opinions to support 
their view, too much litigation, too 
many doubtful cases. 

But new cases show that Republicans 
have not stopped prosecuting what they 
feel to be clear-cut violations. 

The Justice Department, under Mr. 
Brownell, has started court actions 
against alleged price-fixing, market-split- 
ting arrangements involving machine 
tools, railroad coupling devices, sand and 
gravel, and fuel oil. The Department 
“will be vigilant in its endeavor to pre- 
vent such restrictive practices from be- 
ing a burden on the national economy,” 
the Attorney General has said. 

FTC, under Mr. Howrey, has issued 
complaints against companies thought to 
be dealing “unfairly” in potatoes and 
electronics. Final orders have been is- 

(Continued on page 72) 
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> Twin Disc Master Clutches 
are standard equipment on lead- 
ing farm tractors, providing oper- 
ators with easy-to-control, smooth 
performing power linkage. 
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Jered Snooth Sailing 
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Sail Boats on Inland Waters 
in North Carolina... 


in NORTH CAROLINA 


... where industry finds the warm, friendly atmos- 
phere of happy, contented people living and working 
in a VARIETY VACATIONLAND contributes to profit- 
able production. It is one of the many industrial ad- 
vantages of “ ACCESSIBLE ISOLATION ” enjoyed by 
North Carolina plant locations. 


For a list of available 
sites and industrial 
buildings and other 
information, 
communicate with 
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es 


. .. Republicans are betting 
business wants to obey law 


sued in cases involving book cloth, busi. 
ness-machine parts and auto parts, 
These cases show— 

Companies still cannot force their 
customers to buy only from them, 
through “exclusive dealing” con- 
tracts. 

Customers competing against one 
another must be charged the same 
prices, provided there is no differ- 
ence in the cost of supplying them. 
Thus, “price discrimination” in 
many instances is still being banned. 

Manufacturers cannot get to- 
gether to fix prices or split markets, 
Because of fresh charges aloug these 

lines, the number of antitrust cases 
hasn’t declined much since Republicans 
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BROWNELL 
... curb monopoly, not “bigness” 





took over (see chart on page 69), and 
“big business” does not go scot free. 
Actions taken by Republicans have af- 
fected major companies in several in- 
dustries. 

Republicans promise an era of good 
feeling for businessmen who stay within 
the law, thrive on competition, do not 
seek monopoly. In their effort to apply 
the law less painfully, Republicans are 
betting that most businessmen, including 
big firms, fall in this category. 

Democrats, on the other hand, were 
believed to suspect most big business- 
men of wanting to make big profits and 
stifle competition, even at the risk of 
breaking the law. Democrats are_bet- 
ting the Republican policy will result ina 
trend toward monopoly and give Demo- 
crats a popular issue in future elections. 
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Polio, at long last, may be on the way out. A new vaccine that shows real 
promise is about set for mass trials. It may turn out to be what science has 
been looking for all these years. Here are the facts: 


POLIO SHOTS. The vaccine--not to be confused with gamma globulin--looks 
good. It has been tried on 90 children with encouraging results. There have 





been no harmful effects. And protection built up by it apparently lasts a long 
time, possibly even years. : 

Test shots are to be given to 1.2 million volunteers in 200 U.S. cities, 
probably this autumn. Says the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis: 
Just how well the vaccine protects can't be told until after the volunteers go 
through next summer's polio season. So, even if it lives up to its promise, 
your child isn't likely to get the vaccine for a year, at least. 


KILLED VIRUSES. The vaccine is a creamy white liquid. It's made 
from viruses of all three polio types, grown on kidney tissues from 
monkeys, then killed with formaldehyde. The method would provide a plenti- 
ful supply, at a price about the same as for a typhoid vaccine. 





TAX NOTE FOR VACATIONERS. As a reminder, you will do well to keep a note- 
book handy for listing State and local taxes you pay while vacationing this 
Summer. These taxes can be deducted on your income tax return; they are likely 





to run up to a total that will surprise you. For instance, every State imposes 
a gasoline tax, some as high as 7 cents a gallon. Sales taxes are collected in 
32 States, generally 2 or 3 per cent. Forty-one States have cigarette taxes, 
which go as high as 8 cents a package. 


SOCIAL SECURITY CARDS. To answer a reader: You can replace a lost Social 
Security card at your nearest Social Security Administration field office. 
Information required: name, birth date, mother's maiden name. 





HOUSE SALES. A new ruling by the federal tax collector makes it tougher on 
you if you sell your home at a profit and let a year pass without putting the 
proceeds into another residence. Besides the tax on your gain, you'll have to 
pay interest on the tax, at 6 per cent. That's to be automatic. 

Example: Suppose on July 1 this year you sold your house. You have until 
July 1, 1954, to buy another home. If that date passes, and you haven't bought, 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


the tax on your profit from the old house becomes due. Plus interest from 
March 15, 1954, final date for paying taxes on 1953 income. 

Note this, however: You can go ahead and pay the tax on March 15 without 
waiting for the year to expire. That way you avoid the interest. Then, should 
you buy a new home before the year iS up, you'll be entitled to a refund of the 
tax. And the Government will owe you interest. 


AUTO INSURANCE. If you have a good driving record, you may be able to get 
a cheaper premium rate when your automobile liability insurance policy comes up 
for renewal. More and more companies are offering better rates to drivers who 
are good risks. There's no uniformitv; company plans differ. 

Some give you a premium break if you've taken a driver-training course. 

Some give you a reduction if you drive less than, say, 7,500 miles a year. 

Some figure a man with a wife and children is more likely to be a safe 
driver than one without. And there are other credits you may qualify for. 

Your premiums can be up to 39 per cent less. It may pay you to look around, 





CRAB GRASS. Now is the time crab grass goes to seed. You can doa 
lot to keep it from taking over more of your lawn by mowing often, says the 
Department of Agriculture. Better wait to put on chemical crab-grass 
killers, though. They're most effective in autumn or spring. 

Of the chemical killers, two are rated best by the Department. They 
are potassium cyanate and PMA--phenyl mercury acetate. 





FISH PRICES. Most kinds of fish for your home freezer will be plentiful 
and cheap during the next three months. So says the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service in its quarterly market forecast. Exceptions: swordfish, shrimp. 





COLLEGE GIRLS. Should you require your daughter to go to college? Girls 
whose parents force them to go make poorer grades, a study of 5,000 women gradu- 
ates shows. Other findings: College-trained girls are less likely to marry; 
have fewer children if they do. Those choosing "feminine" careers--such as home 
economics or nursing--usually get jobs more quickly, are happier than those 
picking other fields. The complete study is available from B'nai B'rith Voca- 
tional Service Bureau, 1761 R St., N.W., Washington, D.C. Price: 75 cents a copy. 





DENTISTS' DRAFT. This from Selective Service: Dentists facing a draft 
are safe until after August. Reason: There are enough volunteers, particu- 
larly young dental-school graduates, to meet current quotas. 





ROTC PAY. A reader asks: Are ROTC payments received by college students 
subject to tax as income? Direct payments, yes; allowances for subsistence, 
books, uniforms, tuition and the like, no. 


WEATHER. More hot, dry weather is ahead for much of the central U.S., says 
the Weather Bureau in its long-range outlook to mid-August. Less than normal 
rainfall is expected in Texas, the Northern Plains and Midwest. Wetter than 
usual along the Atlantic, the Northwest, and Arizona. Elsewhere, normal. It's 
to be cooler than average in the East and South, but hot in the Southwest, the 
Plains States and upper Mississippi Valley. Other places, near normal. 
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What happens 
if we do away 
with profits ? 


With his bare hands the average Amer- 
ican can’t produce any more than any 
other person in the world. Yet his 
standard of living is much higher. He 
owns a home, a car and enjoys such 
luxuries as a telephone, refrigerator 
and television set. 


The American lives well because of the 
“tools” he has to work with. They mul- 
tiply the labor of his hands. Thus, he 
is able to produce more useful goods 
with his day’s work. 


A good example is the Union Oil em- 
ployee. Today each man working for 
the company has $70,691 worth of 
“tools” at his disposal, 3% times as 
much as he had in 1927. Because of this, 
his production of goods has increased 
2% times. His wages (including retire- 
ment,vacation and other benefits) have 
climbed from $168 to $484 a month— 
almost 3 times—yet he works far 
shorter hours than he did 25 years ago. 


The “tools” that make such gains pos- 
sible are paid for by the shareowners 
of a business. For putting up their 
money, these people are offered the 
opportunity of being rewarded for 
their investment. So when a company 
makes a profit, they shareit. Last year, 
the 40,302 owners of Union Oil com- 
mon shares received an average of 
$261 in dividends. 


Now if you destroy the profit incentive, 
as continued high taxes could even- 
tually do, you kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg. The “tool providers” 
couldn’t be expected to risk their 
money. Without new “tools,” employ- 
ees couldn’t continue to produce more. 
The flow of new and better products 
would dry up. There would be less 
wealth to share and a lower standard 
of living for America. So an economic 
climate that encourages profit and 
success is vital to all of us. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of 
Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a 
discussion of how and why American 
business functions. We hope you'll feel 
Sree to send in any suggestions or crit- 
icisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union 
Oil Bldg., Los Angeles 17, California. 





MANUFACTURERS OF ROYAL TRITON, THE AMAZING PURPLE MOTOR OIL 
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MORE JOBS, 


Workers, after six months of 
Republican rule, are better off 
than ever before. 

Jobs are abundant at record 
high pay. Overtime adds to pay 
envelopes of millions. 

Nearly everybody who wants 
to work has a job. Strikes are 
few, but pay goes up anyway. 

The picture so far is in marked 
contrast to what unions said 
would happen under Eisenhower. 


The average working man, after all, 
is prospering under a Republican Gov- 
ernment. The troubles that union 
leaders predicted for the nation’s 
workers have not materialized in the 
first six months of the Eisenhower 
Administration. 

Wages keep going up. Pay scales are 
at an all-time high. Millions are collect- 
ing extra pay for overtime. The cost of 
living, at the same time, has about 
stopped rising. 

Raises, as a rule, are being won with- 
out strikes. Jobs remain plentiful. More 
people are working than ever before in 
U.S. history. Unemployment is near a 
record low. 

Things may not stay so rosy forever. 
But, right now, all things considered, the 
typical American worker cannot remem- 
ber a time when he was so well off. 

The laws passed during the Roosevelt 
and Truman Administrations to protect 
labor’s rights remain on the books. The 
40-hour week still stands. Union rights, 
as in the past, are guarded by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

Unions have slipped a bit in political 
influence, but they remain a powerful 
force in industry. 

Many workers are beginning to won- 
der what their union officials were talking 
about in last year’s campaign, when they 
asserted that nothing but grief and bad 
times would follow a Republican victory. 

Pay raises given recently by several of 
the larger industries have ranged from 
5 to 8.5 cents an hour. Autos gave the 
lower figure, steel the higher. 

Many other industries are expected to 
go along with increases of about the same 
size. So far in 1953, raises have been 
about half those of 1952 in the same in- 
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MORE PAY 


Old Records Smashed Under Republicans 


saase=c= How Workers Fare 


At record high, up 5 to 8.5 cents 
an hour. 


STRIKE LOSSES: Slight. No big strikes, fewer small 


ones. 
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- More plentiful than ever before. 
JOBS: Much overtime. 


i 


Pe: Sects. Seep 


MINIMUM WAGE: Floor remains at 75 cents an hour. 


Basic 40-h k; : 
HOURS OF WORK: in ” el a“ overtime pay 





Unions and employers both pro- 
LABOR LAWS: tected in rights. 





SOCIAL SECURITY: No weakening, broader coverage 


promised. 





UNIONS: Strong as ever, with AFL-CIO 


merger closer. 
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dustries. Union leaders, as a rule, have 
been willing to accept smaller settle- 
ments. The cost of living has leveled out, 
so raises are all to the good. Besides, 
unions recognize that most employers no 
longer are able to offset the cost of wage 
increases by raising prices of their 
products. 

From $1.74 an hour in January, the 
average pay of factory workers rose to 
$1.75 in May, and it is still higher now. 
The May figure does not reflect the pay 
increases granted by several big in- 
dustries, including steel, autos and elec- 
trical equipment. 

The weekly pay envelope in May was 
$71.05, on the average. This was $1.09 
below the all-time high figure set last 
December, because of a drop in the 
amount of overtime work. Recent pay 
raises will boost the weekly earnings 
once more. The May figure was $4.72 
higher than a year ago. 

Strikes are being avoided by most 
unions in reaching these wage settle- 
ments. So far this year, time lost in 
strikes totals half of the 1952 figure for 
the comparable period. The 1953 total, 
to date, is 8.8 million man-days. The 
number of strikes also is down, with 
9,175 walkouts to date this year, against 
9,326 in the same months of last year. 
About half as many workers have been 
involved as last year. 

No big strikes on the scale of a na- 
tion-wide steel or railroad stoppage have 
occurred so far under the Eisenhower 
Administration. The White House there- 
fore has not had to invoke the emergency 
section of the Taft-Hartley Act to en- 
join a big walkout. 

White House contacts of unions are 
changed in other ways. President Eisen- 
hower has made a deliberate effort to 
keep labor disputes away from his office. 
He avoids taking sides in such contro- 
versies, in order to allow the companies 
and unions to settle their own disputes 
around the bargaining table. Unions get 
no presidential statements to back up 
wage demands, as sometimes happened 
in the past. 

Labor leaders don’t get to see the 
President as often as they did in the 
Roosevelt and Truman eras. On the other 
hand, a union official was appointed as 
Secretary of Labor by Mr. Eisenhower. 
Secretary Martin P. Durkin, former AFL 
union leader, gives labor’s views at Cabi- 
net meetings. 

The AFL is doing better than CIO in 
this respect. Lloyd A. Mashburn, Under 
Secretary of Labor, and Spencer Miller, 
Jr., an Assistant Secretary of Labor, are 
from the AFL. The independent rail- 
road unions have a representative in an- 
other Assistant Secretary post in the De- 
partment—Harrison Hobart. The latter got 
the job originally offered to the CIO. 
The White House refused to appoint the 
CIO’s candidate on the ground that he 
(Continued on page 78) 
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MARCHANT’S MANY EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES INCLUDE: 


“‘Push-Button’’ Multiplication 
Complete Three-Dial Proof 
One-Hand Keyboard Control 


“oN 
N 


MARCHA 





“‘How we hated Friday... knocking ourselves out to clean 
up the week’s work. 

“Then the Marchant man showed us how much time a 
Marchant Calculator would save us. 

“It’s so simple to run... the very first day we were turning 
out accurate work much faster than ever before. 

“Even though our figurework load is getting heavier, 
our Marchants keep us out of that old 
end-of-the-week jam. 

“Happy Friday to you!’’ 





AMERICA’S FIRST 














The MARCHANT MAN in your phone book is ready to show you, 
on your own work, that MARCHANT is the simplest calculator to 
operate, yet delivers the highest figure output. Cail him or mail 
this coupon with your business letterhead to get your FREE... 


Guide to Modern Figuring Methods Oo 
Iustrated Booklet about Marchant Calculators Oo 


MARCHANT CALCULATORS, INC. + Oakland 8, Californie 
U-7 
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and when to sell them 


GIVE 


Find out how Dodge Reports 

can help you get more business. 

Write today for free ‘“‘How to 
Use” book. Dept. U5315 


F.w. DODGE 


DODGE REPORTS 


119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Timely, accurate construction news 
service East of the Rockies 


THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE  conporation 


Globe Bridge Lift 
eliminates 300° detour 
busy warehouse 


this 
vital news 
EVERY DAY 












A railroad “‘canyon”’ four feet deep cuts 
through this busy Chicago warehouse. 
Once, this meant a 300 foot detour to get 
fork trucks from one side of the building to 
the other. But now trucks move straight 
across the 32 foot gap on a Globe hydraulic 
Bridge Lift with a roll over capacity of 
20,000 pounds. 

In “down” position, the Lift allows free 
passage of freight trains. The railroad 
tracks on the Bridge are supported by 
I-beams on the platform. 

You find valuable data 
OiLIFTS solve materials 


on how Globe 
handling and 


lifting problems in a new illustrated book 
of Case Studies in Modern Lifting. Get 
your free copy by writing Department 

542, Globe Hoist Company, 1000 E. Mer- 
maid Lane, Philadelphia 18, Pa. 












Labor Week 





Unemployment is down by 330,000 since January 
and is far below pre-World War Il levels . . . 


might run into trouble getting Senate 
approval. CIO declined to name another 
choice, and so is without a representative 
in the Administration. 

The AFL has its White House con- 
nections despite pre-election fears ex- 
pressed by unionists that they would be 
frozen out if Eisenhower won. Some AFL 
leaders think the federation is better off 
than in earlier years. 

Employment has gained in the last 
six months. Official estimates show 63.2 
million persons now have civilian jobs, 
an all-time high. This is 600,000 above a 
year ago. The job total is 2.6 million 
higher than in January, but employment 
always rises during this period. 

Overtime work is widespread in man- 
ufacturing, although the average work 
week declined in two recent months. 

The number of workers unable to find 
jobs has declined by 330,000 since Janu- 
ary. Latest estimate of 1.5 million un- 
employed workers is close to the record 
low for peacetime years. However, the 
unemployment figure went up a bit from 
May to June. It is still far below pre- 
World War II levels. 

Labor laws are another field where 
union leaders predicted trouble under a 
Republican Administration. So far, the 
labor laws remain unchanged. 

The Taft-Hartley Act has not been 
amended, and action is slated to be put 
off until next year. Union chieftains are 
not too unhappy, however, because they 
decided that Congress in its present 
mood might toughen up the law instead 
of making things easier for unions. 





GOOD 


CHEER IN THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 
... for rail unions’ Hobart, AFL‘s Miller and Mashburn 


rs 





The Wage-Hour Act guaranteeing ex- 
tra pay for overtime, after 40 hours a 
week, stays on the books. The minimum 
wage remains at 75 cents an hour. No 
one is proposing to cut it. 

The law fixing minimum rates on Goy- 
ernment contracts also is unchanged. The 
Walsh-Healey minimum rate of pay was 
increased in February for part of the 
cotton-textile industry. It went from 87 
cents to $1 an hour. A court fight js 
preventing this order from going into 
effect in some areas. Secretary Durkin js 
proposing other increases. 

Changes in the Social Security law 
are under study, although no action is 
due before 1954. The Administration has 
proposed that coverage of the old-age 
pension be broadened to include new 
groups. Labor favors this. 

Union membership reportedly is 
growing. Several unions report recent 
gains and their treasuries also seem to 
be increasing. In many cases, the labor 
organizations are aided by “union shop” 
contracts that force ail workers in the 
shop to join the union and pay their dues 
each month. 

The AFL and CIO have drafted a no- 
raiding agreement as a first step toward 
a merger of the two big labor federa- 
tions. The progress on this has surprised 
veteran union leaders, but other prob- 
lems are ahead. 

Looking ahead, union leaders still 
see indications of trouble. They admit 
that things haven't been as bad as ex- 
pected, so far, but they say it is too early 
to tell how a Republican Administration 
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_. . Unions in dark about 
next changes in laws 


will affect labor. Union leaders think that 
unemployment will grow in the next 12 
months or so, and they expect more trou- 
ble getting wage increases. On legisla- 
tion, they still don’t know how far 
Congress will go in changing laws that 
labor is interested in. 





Survey Shows 
‘Plush’ Pay Era 


A close-up view of a typical factory 
worker—his pay, his extra benefits, his 
working conditions—is provided in a 
survey just made public by the Associ- 
ated Industries of Cleveland. 

The report, covering 333 employers 
in the Cleveland area, will be of value 
to companies elsewhere, since Cleveland 
is considered a fairly representative in- 
dustrial city. 

The average pay of a Cleveland fac- 
tory worker, the report shows, is now 
$1.83 an hour as straight-time pay. For 
his regular 40-hour week, he gets $73.20. 
With overtime, night-shift premiums and 
incentive pay, the weekly-check goes up 
$8 more, on the average. Even without 
the extras, the average pay has risen 29 
cents an hour since 1950, or $11. 60 in 
a 40-hour week. 

Larger pay checks are revealed in a 
section of the report dealing with actual 
rates for key jobs, getting away from 
averages. The highest rate listed is $3.94 
an hour, or $157.60 for a 40-hour week 
without overtime. Certain milling-ma- 
chine operators get that rate. One extra 
day brings $47.28 in overtime pay, at 
time and a half. Sometimes double time 
is paid, or $63.04 for an extra day. 

Fringe benefits have increased rap- 
idly in the last three years, the survey 
reports. Twice as many firms now have 
pension plans. Eighty companies foot 
the entire bill, while 19 share the cost 
with employes. Insurance of various 
kinds also is given in many cases, while 
vacation schedules are more liberal than 
in 1950. Industry, however, is retaining 
a policy of six paid holidays each year, 
despite union efforts to increase the 
number. 

The pattern for 1953 raises, the asso- 
ciation finds, is running between 5 and 
7 cents an hour. A penny or two an hour 
for fringe benefits is added. 

Most firms reported that they do not 
give paid sick leave to factory workers. 
Few give severance pay. All but 27 per 
cent have some sort of bonus plan, such 
as payments at Christmas. 
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What about Needham, Louis & Brorby 
. . do they have an oil account? 


No, but they could go to town with one... 
judging by the job they do for their present clients !* 














* Here are the clients of Needham, Louis & Brorby... 


Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 


Derby Foods, Inc. 
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agle-Picher Company 


Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Foods Company 


Macwhyte Company 
Marathon Corporation 


Monsanto Chemical Company 


NEEDHAM, LOUIS & BRORBY, a 


Chicago 


Morton Salt Company 

The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company 

Phenix Foods Company 

The Quaker Oats Company 

State Farm Insurance Companies 

Swift & Company 

Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 
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RITE CLIMATE 


At New York’s 


Our modern central air-conditioning 
system now extends to many of our 
2,000 bedrooms and suites—with in- 


HOTEL 


dividual controls in each room! 


All 5 restaurants, banquet 
& private dining facilities 


_COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


42nd Street at Lexington Avenue 
on Manhattan's convenient midtown East Side 
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Lockheed and the growing 
Industrial South today pro- 
vide the U.S. with one of 
the world’s largest aircraft 
factories—Lockheed’s huge 
Marietta, Georgia, plant. 


Leadership Demands Constant Achievement 


A short distance from At- 
lanta, this factory comple- 
“ * 2 ry com] 
Lockheed’s huge Marietta, Georgia, ments Lockheed’s Califor- 
nia Division, providing the 
industrial dispersal now 
factory speeds 


considered vital to U.S. 
defense. 


output of U.S. aircraft Lockheed’s Georgia Divi- 


sion employs over 13.000 
people and has an $800 


million backlog of plane 
EXPANDS DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


orders. That’s big business 
—and an excellent example 
IN INDUSTRIAL SOUTH of new production in the 
fast-growing Industrial 
South. 
This Lockheed plant is cur- 
rently producing big Boe- 
ing B-47 bombers for the 
U.S. Air Force in a coop- 
erative defense effort. Soon 
the plant will also produce 
America’s first airplane 
originally designed for 
turbo-prop power, the 
Lockheed C-130A cargo 


transportfor the Air Force. 
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Look to 


Lockheed 


for Leadership 








LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION * MARIETTA, GEORGIA, AND BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


American consumers, on the whole, still seem to be in a buying mood. 

Sales of retail stores are found by Commerce Department to be running 6 per 
cent ahead of last year--68.1 billions through May against 64 billions. 

Sales gains are substantial for auto dealers, filling stations. 

Department-store sales recently have been at near-record levels. 

Small gains also are registered for apparel stores, drugstores, liquor 
stores. Furniture stores and appliance dealers, however, are only slightly 
above last year, while hardware stores and building materials are off a bit. 











Buying intentions of consumers point to a sustained high level of sales. 
Here's what a consumer survey for the Federal Reserve Board reports: 

New cars will be bought this year by about 6 per cent of U.S. families-- 
called "spending units" in the survey--used cars by at least 4 per cent. 

Auto market is larger this year than last and promises to continue strong 
in 1954. The survey finds 18 per cent planning car purchases in 1954. 

These buying intentions are confirmed by the present level of car sales. 








Consumers also are found to be eager buyers of major household appliances. 

Television sets are planned to be bought this year by 8.1 per cent of all 
families. That compares with 1952 plans of only 5.6 per cent. 

Furniture purchases are planned by 11.5 per cent of the families, compared 
with 8.7 per cent found in the survey for 1952. 

Intentions to buy refrigerators and washing machines also indicate a gain 
in sales of these items over 1952. Current sales are cited, too, as confirming 
the results indicated in the official survey. 





The survey notes the fact that some observers have been watching for signs 
of a letdown in consumer buying. But actual expenditures show no decline. The 
optimistic buying intentions of consumers are being reflected in sales. 


Major mainstay of sales is the high level of consumer incomes. 

People's incomes in May were close to 284 billions a year, up 1 billion 
from the annual rate in April, which slipped a bit from March. 

Income for the first five months of 1953 was at a rate of 282.3 billions a 
year, compared with 263.6 billions for a similar period in 1952. 

Money basis for a high level of spending thus is large. 

Principal gainers from the increase in income are wage and salary workers. 
Farm income is off from a year ago. Others--business proprietors, landlords, 
investors--are recording only moderate gains. 











Credit men, however, are advised to exercise caution in making loans. 
Overtime pay is reported by the National Association of Credit Men to be 
(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


the basis for much of the installment payments of workers. 

An end to overtime is expected as industry seeks to cut costs. 

If and when overtime is ended, or curtailed, credit men are warned to be 
on guard for slow payments and more defaults. 





Profits of manufacturing firms are rising apace with sales and incomes. 

Net profits of manufacturers, after taxes, were ll per cent above a year 
ago for the first quarter. Total for the period: 2.8 billion dollars. 

After-tax earnings were not as large in the first quarter of 1953 as in the 
final quarter of 1952, due entirely to higher federal tax liabilities. 

Corporations, however, are strengthening their financial position. The 
volume of dividends was the same as the 1952 first quarter. Retained earnings 
were higher and working capital is up. 











A few manufacturing groups showed gains from the fourth quarter of 1952. 

Printing and publishing firms are reported up 86 per cent, after taxes. 

Textile mills show a gain of 19 per cent. 

Furniture factories improved profits by ll per cent. 

Machinery firms, nonelectrical, have an 8 per cent gain. 

Chemical companies improved earnings by 4 per cent. 

All manufacturing, however, showed a 4 per cent decline in profits, after 
taxes, from the fourth quarter of 1952 to the first quarter of 1953. 

















The dividend record indicates that nonmanufacturing companies are doing 
better, profitwise, than manufacturing firms. 

Cash dividends paid by the nonmanufacturing group during the first half of 
this year show an 8 per cent gain, against 1.5 per cent for manufacturers. 

Total dividend payments for the period are put at 4 billions by the Com- 
merce Department. That's for companies that issue public reports. Payments for 
the first six months of last year were 3.8 billions. 











Biggest gains in dividends are being paid by electric and gas utilities and 
finance companies. They are up about 10 per cent from last year. 

Utility payments are rising because of an increase in the dividend rate and 
because of an increase in the number of outstanding shares. 











Finance companies are paying out more for the same reasons. Profits in 
this field are due to the vast increase in the volume of outstanding credit. 
Oil refineries, among the manufacturing groups, show a big rise, too. 








The increase in corporate profits and dividends is good news for federal 
officials. The budget outlook improves a bit. One reason for the huge deficit 
in the last fiscal year was an unexpected drop in taxes from corporations. The 
current year promises to increase the tax take from business. 


Congress seems to be near agreement on a plan for small-business aid. 

A new Government agency--Small Business Administration--is provided in 
bills passed by the House and recommended by Senate Banking Committee. 

The proposal is to have the new agency take over from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which goes out of business anyway on June 30, 1954. 

Loans would be limited to $200,000 by the Senate, $100,000 by the House. 
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Adaptable, home-rooted 
manpower 


Variety of raw materials 


Ample power and industrial 
water 


Dependable N&W rail service 


Favorable state and local tax 
policies 


Nearness to domestic markets 


Nearness to world markets 


through the great Port of Norfolk 


Close to the world’s finest 
Bituminous Coal 


Good, clean communities 
Equable climate 
Fair real estate values 


Room to grow 


We can quickly provide you with 
reliable, detailed information about 


plant sites best suited for your 


e 
particular type of manufacture. Our 


plant location specialists have a 
sound and thorough knowledge of 
the industrial possibilities of all 
sections of the great territory 
served by the Norfolk and Western 
Railway. They understand the 


varying problems of plant location 


RAILWAY 


*The 6 great states served by the Norfolk and 
Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, 
North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 





as related to manufacturing and 
marketing conditions. 

If you have a new factory, large 
or small, in your plans, let us 
prepare a file for you which may 
lead directly to the site you’re look- 
ing for and must have. No obli- 
gation . . . your inquiry held con- 


fidential. Write or call — 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL DEPT., 
Drawer U-612, or Telephone 4-1451—Ext. 474, 
Norfolk and Western Railway, 

Roanoke, Virginia 


and Gyestets. . 
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2 TAX CHANGES=1 SQUEEZE 


‘Speed-up’ Curtails Relief, EPT Runs On 


Double trouble may lie ahead 
for business as a result of the 
excess-profits tax extension. 

Situation is this: A new law is 
operating to wipe out tax relief 
provided by Congress for dis- 
tressed companies. 

If business turns down in 1954, 
few corporations will get the im- 
mediate tax refunds that helped 
so many after World War Il. 

EPT compounds the problem. 


A six-month stay of execution for 
the excess-profits tax, just granted by 
Congress, is raising new fears about 
what may happen to many businesses 
in 1954. 

Severe hardships are forecast for some 
as a result of the combined effect of the 
EPT extender and certain new laws that 
deprive corporations of tax relief pro- 
vided by Congress for use in time of 
financial stress. 

This relief, in the form of immediate 
and automatic tax refunds to companies 
facing an operating loss, was offered by 
Congress beginning in 1945, when much 
of U.S. business expected serious trouble 
after World War II. The quick easing of 
taxes saved many a limping company in 
1945—and in later years, as well. 

Now, it’s a different story. The quick- 
refund law remains on the books. But 
other changes in tax law mean that 
corporations will not be able to make 
use of the intended relief next year if a 
slowing in business develops, as many 
predict it may. Extension of EPT, 
through the last half of 1953, is expected 
to exaggerate this problem. 

Tax-relief plan adopted in 1945 was 
designed to hasten the refund of taxes 
already paid. These refunds result from 
the fact that businesses—unlike _indi- 
viduals—are permitted to “average” their 
income for tax purposes. A company that 
makes a healthy profit in one year gets 
an abatement in its tax bill if there’s a 
loss the following year. 

Before 1945, when firms hit by losses 
applied for these refunds, they had to 
wait one to three years for their cash— 
at a time when cash was badly needed. 

Starting in 1945, companies in trouble 
were allowed to get their refunds right 
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out of their own treasuries, by hanging 
on to the funds they had earmarked for 
quarterly tax installments. 

Here’s how it worked: A corporation 
that owed, for example, $12,000 on 1944 
earnings was expected to pay that tax 
in four equal installments in 1945. In 
mid-1945, say, this firm faced up to the 
fact that it was going to lose money in 
the year. The loss, according to company 
estimate, would be enough to reduce 


the firm’s 1944 tax bill by $6,000. That 


tion filed a final return showing that its 
actual loss in 1945 really did wipe out 
$6,000 of its 1944 tax liability—and the 
accounts were squared. 

Thus it was after World War II. 

A new situation now has devel. 
oped because the tax collector is more 
impatient to get his money. Under g 
law adopted in 1950, Congress stopped 
letting corporations pay their prior 
years taxes in four equal installments, 
Adopted instead was the Mills plan- 


—Staf Photo—USN&WR 


LOSER REED SHAKES WITH WINNER EISENHOWER 
The battle over .. . and six more months for EPT 


amount, at midyear, was just what this 
company had left to pay in its Septem- 
ber and December installments. 
What the company did then 
simple and easy. It filed with the tax 
collector a form explaining the expected 
loss, and applying for deferment of the 
last two quarterly payments of $3,000 
each. The application was _ granted 
automatically, and the company had—for 
its own use—the $6,000 it had laid 
aside for those tax payments. In other 
words, the company got its hands on 
$6,000 at a time when cash was vital. 
Then, on March 15, 1946, the corpora- 


was 


author, Representative 
Wilbur D. Mills (Dem.), of Arkansas 
—under which corporations were re 
quired to pay more and more of their 
taxes in the first half of each year. 

As a result of this plan, corporations 
will have to pay 90 per cent of their 
1953 taxes by mid-1954—only 10 per § 
cent in the last half of 1954. 

What that means, for troubled corpora- 
tions, is this: A company that takes stock 
around mid-1954 and finds itself facing 
an operating loss can apply for a de- 
ferment of its last two quarterly tax pay- 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Your Partner 


No More Trouble with Chattering Teeth ! 


Many automobile manufacturers, faced with 
a timing gear noise problem, have solved this 
by machining gears from a laminated plastic 
stock. Plastic gears work and wear in highly 
satisfactory fashion...and contribute to the 
silent operation which makes today’s motor- 
ists so proud of the cars they’re driving. 
Thanks to other laminated plastics incorpo- 
rating Reichhold varnishes, scores of indus- 


Creative Chemistry... 


in Progress 


tries have developed parts which have vastly 
improved the performance of their products. 
Reichhold also supplies synthetic resins to 
the makers of paints, printing inks, paper, 
plywood, insulation, textiles and castings... 
further evidence that chemistry serves all 
industry, helps industry serve the world. 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, INC. 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


REICHHOLD =D 





We made the day FE hours 
long... thanks to the 





LApming MIGETS 


A true story as told by Lloyd A. Johnson, Pres., National Motor Rearing Company 





BETTER CALL 7 
SALES SERVICE... 
WE'RE ON 24 

HOURS NOW! 


BORG-WARNER JUST 
WIRED TO MOVE UP 
THEIR Oll SEAL 

SHIPMENT 6 DAYS! 
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FLYING TIGERS || ° 
SA | CAN YOU TIGERS 

QF |<, MATCH AIR EXPRESS 

— * TIME TO DETROIT? 
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EASY! AND YOU'LL 
FIND OUR TAB IS A 
WHOLE LOT LOWER. 
WE PICK UP AND 
DELIVER T00! 





CONNECTING ROUTE *#+= P. - 


ANOTHER BUSINESS BUILT ON 





WE CAN’T MAKE 
> THE DAY 48 
‘Z HOURS LONG. 


IT’S 0. K. WE CAN 
GAIN A FULL 
WEEK IF WE 
SHIP BY AIR. 


MISSION ACCOMPLISHED. 
NOTHING SLOW ABOUT 
TIME, TIDE AND 

US TIGERS. 


HEY, MAC! 
LET’S GET THIS 
STUFF LOADED 

FOR L.A. 


ig 


describing Flying Tigers’ unique 
Advance Manifest System. 


‘CAN DO’ 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES + GENERAL OFFICES: LOCKHEED AIR TERMINAL, BURBANK 8, CALIFORNIA + CABLE: FLYTIGER 
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More of tax is paid early, so 
there is less for refund 


ments. The results, though, are bound 
to be pretty disappointing. Only 10 per 
cent of its 1953 taxes will remain yp. 
paid and available as an immediate je. 
fund for company use. 

Now, on top of the situation created 
by the Mills plan, many corporations 
are to find their 1953 taxes—payable jy 
1954—increased sharply by the’ six. 
month extension of the exccss-profits 
tax. That tax is to apply at a 30 pe 
cent rate in 1953, rather than a 15 per 
cent rate, as originally planned. 

To understand what _ this 
business, take a corporation 
$100;000 in 1953, with a 
EPT liability. 

The corporation's tax bill, it EPT had 
not been extended for the extra six 
months, would be $55,426. Without the 
speed-up in tax collections, the fim 
would pay $13,857 next March 15, and 
similar amounts on the following June 
15, September 15 and December 15. If 
the company then ran into trouble—with 
or without a general business recession 
—and decided around midyear that a 
loss was inevitable, tax relief would be 
automatic and immediate. 

Specifically, the company still would 
have, at midyear, about $27,712 in ue 
paid 1953 taxes—and funds put aside to 
cover that bill. Depending on the size of 
its expected loss in 1954, the company 
would have up to $27,712 in added cash 
for use in treating its illness. 

Now look what happens with EPT 
extended and the speed-up in full 
force: 

The company’s 1953 taxes, instead af 
$55,426, will come to $64,500. And the 
firm will have to pay 90 per cent of that 
bill by mid-1954. If the company sights 
trouble about midway of the year, it will, 
of course, apply for and get a deferment 
of its last two quarterly tax payments. 
By that time, though, $58,050 of the tax 
bill will be paid up. Only $6,450 in un- 
paid tax funds will remain in the till to 
be drawn upon for automatic refunds. 

Even that small relief will not be 
available after midyear when the speed- 
up plan reaches its goal. Starting in 
1955, corporations will have to pay all o 
their prior year’s taxes before midyear. 

The company in this example, 0 
course, can file for the remainder of the 
refunds due, but that takes time. The 
firm cannot apply until after the year 
is over and the loss actually sustained. 
In this case, the corporation will file its 
application in March, 1955, and get its 
refund around mid-1955—a year after 
trouble develops and the need for re- 
lief arises. 
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_,. Congress may slack off 
payments due in first half 


STOCKS 


104 OF COMPANIES 


that have never shown a loss 


UT of all the stocks listed on major exchanges, UNITED Service, in a 
new Report, has selected 104 stocks of companies that have never 
shown a loss in 30 to 116 years of operation. Such a record reflects ex- 
ceptional management and financial strength. These BLUE RIBBON stocks 
range in price from $8 up. All pay dividends. Seven have paid without a break 
for 71 years. Stocks of special interest include: 


per @ to nearly 3.5 millions, and less than 6 Low-priced Stocks under 20; Yields to 6.7% 
per $350,000 of unpaid tax money will 10 Issues with unusual Growth Potentials 
be on hand for quick refunds by mid- 8 Stocks down 25% or more from 1953 Highs 
1954. : 8 Liberal-Income Stocks, yielding 7% to 8% 
: sy whe TEC ax aw s Y= 1 
a gt ies r ric on You will find this one of the most valuable investment reports ever offered 
corporations to get the intended relief by an advisory service. Use it to select new profitable investments for the 
‘event of financial trouble. new year. Send only $1 for your copy today. In addition we will send you 
Upshot of these changes is sure to without extra charge the next four issues of the United Investment Report. 
: (This offer open to new readers only.) 


mean severe trials for many companies 
FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 
UNITED Reports ans 


are backed by 33 years’ ex- NET A ee eae eet 
perience in counselling | 


investors. They are used | Address 


Vcr NOW! wen (UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


other advisory service. 
| 210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


For bigger companies, the funds in- 

wived in the quick-relief plan are even 

wore substantial. A firm earning 5 mil- 

ion dollars in 1953 might run a tax bill 

£3 million dollars without extension of 

ted EEPT. Under the old plan, the company 
ons @ vould have, in unpaid tax money, a 1.5- 
in @ nillion-dollar cushion at mid-1954. Now, 
six. | wih EPT extended and the Mills plan 
fits HE in effect, the firm’s tax bill will come 


ACT NOW! Mail 


coupon with only $1 

















MEMO 
When you don't buy your 
trucks, you don’t buy the 
headaches of procure- 
ment,maintenance, tied- 
up capital. You don't buy 
garage space, insurance, 
licenses, bookkeeping OF 
other countless confu- 

sions of truck ownership. 


BUY= 
| =Yok{=) 
YOUR TRUCKS 


-” = United Pres | Anew 
REPRESENTATIVE MILLS company 


Yet you always have a 
clean truck, your size, 
with your name 

everything supplie 
the driver! 


d but 


TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


His tax plan is under fire 


in 1954 if a business downturn develops. 
If that happens, Congress is likely to con- 
sider abandoning the Mills plan, despite 
the damage that will be done to the fed- 
eral budget by the resulting postpone- 
ment of revenues. A bill to end the Mills 
plan, in fact, already has been intro- 
duced by Representative Daniel Reed 
(Rep.), of New York, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, who 
waged a losing battle against the EPT ex- 
tension asked by the Administration. 

Aid in this form, though, is not likely 
to reach industry in time to help much 
in 1954. As a result, few corporations 
that enter financial straits next year will 
be able to make use of the tax relief 
how on the books. 
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Look over the advertise- 
ments in this issue. You'll 
notice how many differ- 
ent kinds of business and 
products find it 
tageous 


port.” Ask your advertis- 
ing agency for their facts 
on how the “magazine of 
essential news” may fit in 
your own advertising pro- 
gram. 


advan- | 
to advertise in | 


“U.S. News & World Re- | 


23 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Members tn principal cities 


ReLEASE 

invested 

capital! 
Send for bulletin U-20 








Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to rective copies. 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 
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The slump in cattle prices, which has 
cut farm income in the last two years 
and wiped out billions of dollars in 
value of livestock on farms, was ar- 
rested in the first half of July by a 
spectacular rally in prices. 

Steers of choice grade soared to $27.12 
per hundred pounds on July 15, then 
sold off a bit. At $27.12, the price was 
up a third from the June 30 low. 
More than a third of the loss since 
April, 1951, had been recovered. Other 
grades of cattle also rose. 

Smaller marketings paved the way for 
the rally. Only 207,000 cattle were 
sent to sale in 12 public markets in 
the week ended July 11, against 252.- 
000 a month earlier. 

Marketings from drought areas have 
been slowed by Government relief 
measures, including sale of feed at re- 
duced prices. Some farmers have held 
cattle back in the hope of getting 
Government loans. 

Main influence, however, seems to be 
a lifting of pessimism about the cat- 
tle situation. Sales activity so far has 
checked the growth of cattle herds. 
Farmers seem to be stopping short, 
however, of liquidating herds. 

Cattle numbers, as the top chart shows, 
are now large in relation to U.S. popu- 
lation. In the past, the building of 
herds has been followed by periods 
of liquidation, when farmers sold more 
cattle than they raised. Until recently, 
a growing number of farmers seemed 
to fear that the liquidation stage was 
near at hand. Many have rushed cat- 
tle to market in fear prices would 
be lower later on. 

A more hopeful view seems to be tak- 
ing hold. Officials now think that cat- 





MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity 





tle numbers, though near their peak, 
will stay high for a good while in- 
stead of declining. Marketings, it is 
predicted, will be about equal to new 
cattle raised, and will not rise much 
above this year. That will keep prices 
from falling further so long as pros- 
perity holds. 

A balance between cattle raised and 
cattle sent to market has already been 


Growth of Cattle nanos 
And Population in the U.S. 
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reached this year. Cattle slaughter 
for 1953 will run a fourth above last 
year, officials say. That will check the 
rise in cattle numbers under way since 
1948. 

Doubts about future prices will con- 
tinue to plague cattlemen, who have 
not forgotten their own mistakes of 















the past. After World War II farmers 
expected cattle prices to slump, and 
liquidated their herds from 1945 to 


1949. Prices held, and the rebuilding J 


of herds began in 1950. 

Future pig crops will affect decisions 
on cattle. This year’s pig crop is 17 
per cent below 1951. Hog prices, at 
$27 per 100 pounds, are high in re- 
lation to price of corn. If farmers raise 
more pigs in 1954, prices of both 
beef and pork may fall. 

Average prices received by farmers fo; 
all products meanwhile are threatened 
by new surpluses piling up. Agricul- 
tural output probably will set a new 
record this year. First-half output was 
5 per cent above the same period of 
1952. In the second half crops of cor, 


flaxseed, rye, potatoes and some other 
commodities will be larger than last 
year. 


Business activity as a whole remains 
below the best level of early 1953. 

Factory output slipped to 250 on the 
indicator in the week ended July 11 
Plant-wide vacations are cutting out- 
put in a number of industries. Auto 
production is holding at a good rate, 
but dealer stocks of both new and used 
cars have risen to their highest in 
over two years. 

New homes started in June dropped 
to a rate of 1,063,000 per year, the 
second straight decline. The rate is 
15 per cent below February but onl 
6 per cent below the 1952 average 

The testing period for business that lies 
just ahead is of vital concern to the 
farmer. What happens to prices of cat- 


tle and other farm products depends 
largely upon success of the U.S. it 
avoiding a business-activity slump. 
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Business Around the World 
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>> World trade is close to record levels. Battle for new markets gets keener 

all the time. Everybody tries to get a bigger slice of the business. Somebody 

for loses out. Tempers are frayed. Goods move well despite all the hurdles. 

Cross section shows new calls for protection from imports; new penetrations 





ew of markets by exporters, new jockeying for position by world traders. 


>> To give you an idea of what's going on..... 

her In Canada, there's been a big shift in foreign trade this year. Instead of 
the usual export surplus, Canada this year is running a trade deficit. Not so 
rns very big, mind you. But enough to cause some repercussions. 

53. Canadian textile industry, for example, now is crying out against alleged 
ll. dumping of American textiles in the Canadian market at ruinous prices. 

Dut- Canadian customs inspectors are told to take a second look at invoice 
values of textile imports--to see what there is to the complaints. 

sed Canadian customs can be expected to be fairly strict. Canadians are plenty 
in irritated by U.S. import quotas, tariffs, and plans for disposing of U.S. farm 
surpluses abroad. Some Canadians rally round home-grown protectionism. 








Ds >> Or if you look below the Rio Grande..... 

In Mexico, cattlemen find the U.S. market closed to them, as the foot-and-= 

lies mouth disease breaks out anew. It may be a year before the U.S. embargo is 

lifted. So, Mexico will turn to selling beef in Europe, where the sanitation 

nds rules are different. U.S. rules Seem excessively strict to Mexicans. 

il Anyway, U.S. beef prices are weak, due to drought conditions. The Mexicans 

figure they will do better in Europe and maybe capture a permanent market. 
Mexicans also are hunting new European markets for their oil, cotton, 

Sisal. Mexican Government is behind this new drive for markets abroad. 








>> Here at home, foreign competition continues to irk some manufacturers..... 

U.S. Government agencies are accepting low bids of foreign Suppliers for 
power and dam equipment. There have been sporadic outcries about this before. 
Now several Congressmen object to Japanese firms' winning in bids on power- 
transmission-line insulators. One Congressman says foreign bids should not be 
accepted even if they are 25 per cent lower than American bids. 

Foreigners wonder how they can earn dollars if they can't compete even on 
the disadvantageous terms allowed under the "Buy American" law. 

Protectionist drums are bound to beat harder if a real U.S. recession 
finally shows up. That thought tends to undermine big-scale attempts by foreign 
manufacturers to build up markets in the U.S. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


>> Of course, the U.S. is very far from being the only target in the trade 
battle. Britain feels some barbs, too. 

Italy, for example, wants Britain to reduce import curbs. Italy--somehow-- 
must increase her exports. Italian trade deficit with Western Europe is getting 
serious. Italy is practically a free-trade country as far as neighbors are con- 
cerned. Almost anything can be imported freely from Western Europe. That's 
dandy as long as these neighboring countries follow the same trade policy. 

Trouble is, Britain and France, in particular, restrict imports. That 
hurts Italian exports. The British aren't willing now to ease their curbs 
further. France, in a far worse way than Italy, can do nothing to help her. 

De Gasperi Government may have to clamp down on imports to right the 
Italian trade balance. But big imports have helped to keep down inflation 
in Italy. Supplies of most things have been sufficient. Prices are stable. 

Fewer imports, fewer goods, higher prices--this nightmarish prospect scares 
Rome, where the new Government already is so shaky politically. 











>> France, with plenty of export trouble, is to have an unexpected windfall. 

French coal soon will be shipped into Britain, it is reported. 

British must import large-sized coal for household use. Stocks are low. 

British coal production is having trouble keeping up with higher home con- 
Sumption and larger export commitments than last year. Coal miners have an 
additional week's vacation this year. And the coronation celebration slowed 
down output. Also, absenteeism is very heavy in Some mining districts. Coal 
miners’ wages are high. Many miners make enough working four days a week to 
keep them going. They just stay away the other day--in droves. You just can't 
run an efficient operation under such conditions. 








What's more, the yield of large-sized coal is falling, as more British 
mines are mechanized. Mining machinery tends to pulverize the coal. 

Britain's coal difficulties are to be France's gain. 

Britain hasn't imported coal since the bad winter of 1951-52, when sub- 
Stantial quantities from the U.S. and India were brought in. 








Now the coal situation in continental Europe is much easier. Britain won't 
have to pay dollars and heavy freight charges to get extra coal this time. 


>> Additional coal shipments will bolster France's exports but won't solve 
her trade deficit. The French still will keep their severe import curbs. 

Most of the important countries in Western Europe, other than France and 
Britain, restrict very few types of imports from neighboring countries. Cars 
can't be shipped around very freely but most other products can be. 

Some countries, led by the Netherlands, want all trade bars eliminated in 
Western European trade. But they won't get far until France and Britain agree 
to relax their curbs. That agreement isn't likely any time soon. 


>> Despite all the hurdles, world trade volume is much greater than in 1929, 
according to a report just put out by international economists in Geneva. 
Postwar U.S. aid, massive in size, has been the big trade booster. 
But _trade should be much bigger, judging from historical precedent. 
More output seems to stay at home these days. Only 20 per cent of total 
world production entered international trade channels in 1951, compared to 28 
per cent in 1925-32. Trade curbs and reconstruction needs have exacted a toll. 
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Kaiser’s *62 million expansion program unfolds as 


Kaiser’s 730,000 car 
rolls off the line! 





Photographed at Willow ri by d’ Arazien 
Kaiser’s new *62 million expansion program benefits you! 


Steel stampings, castings and forgings for automotive available the newest scientific developments. Quantity, 
manufacturing can now be made in plants under one buying of everything from pencils to steel provide 
ownership... with one high standard of quality. savings to build even greater value into every Kaiser. 
Added resources for engineering and research make 730,000 owners know Kaiser benefits. Do you? 


Choice of Standard, Overdrive* or Hydra-Matic* drives. New—lowest cost—Kaiser Power Steering* 


* optional at extra cost 


More comfort than expensive cars! More economy than low-priced cars! More safety than uae car! 
The luxurious vinyl upholstery Big thrifty Kaiser gets 24.9 miles a No other car gives you Kaiser’s 

in the Kaiser is something you'd gallon—with Hydra-Matic in a safety features. The world’s safest 
expect in a $5,000 custom car—not Popular Mechanics test. Upkeep? front seat. A full-length padded 

in a medium-priced one. The Kaiser One owner reports going 80,000 miles instrument panel. A safety mounted 
“ride”, too, is that same smooth ride without a cent for repairs! Proof windshield. Plus the largest vision 
you’ve enjoyed in costly limousines. of Kaiser’s finer engineering! area in any sedan. All at no extra cost. 


Kaiser... America’s most beautiful car...winner of 14 international beauty awards 
Listen to “Lowell Thomas and the News” Monday thru Friday, CBS Network. Sponsored by your Kaiser dealer. 








(This page presents the opinion of the Editor. The news: pages are written by other staff members Independently of these editorial views.) 
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THE KEY TO PEACE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


HERE IS A STRIKING PARAGRAPH in the latest note 

sent by the Government of the United States to the 
Moscow regime. It relates particularly to the future of 
Germany, but it applies with equal logic to the future 
of the peoples of Soviet Russia. 

The United States, after consulting with its allies, 
has proposed a conference of the Foreign Ministers of 
this country, Great Britain, France and Soviet Russia 
to discuss the “necessary guarantees for freedom of 
movement, freedom of action for political parties, free- 
dom of the press, and the enjoyment of the basic free- 
doms by all Germans before, during and after elections.” 

It is proposed, moreover, that a “free all-German 
Government” be established “with freedom of action 
in internal and external affairs.” 

The very same words could be and should be em- 
ployed in a proclamation that commends the identical 
principles to all the peoples of Soviet Russia. 

What the governments of the United States, Great 
Britain, and France should be calling for first is a new 
government to arise in Soviet Russia based on the “‘en- 
joyment of the basic freedoms” and “freedom of action 
in internal and external affairs.” 

Then, and only then, can Germany be unified and 
its political independence guaranteed. Indeed, without 
such a government in Moscow, there can be no real 
peace anywhere else in the world, but only a continu- 
ance of the international tension which has already 
caused so much hardship and loss of lives and treasure 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain. 

The recent “purges” in the Soviet regime and in the 
zones under its control illustrate the shakiness of the po- 
lice state and how a reign of terror makes it impossible 
for millions of innocent persons to be assured of the guar- 
antees of “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

There can be no assurance of peace for Europe as a 
whole or for us in America or for the peoples of Asia 
as long as a regime dominated by evil men holds power 
in Moscow. 

Lest some observers jump to the conclusion—as did 
unimaginative partisans during our last presidential 
campaign—that to accomplish this means a war of 
“liberation” by the sword, involving this country and 
others in a general war, it must be said immediately 
that no such procedure is necessary or desirable. 


Moral force is the most powerful weapon 
known to man. It can penetrate the Iron Curtain. It 
can reach the 200,000,000 persons who are for the mo- 
ment under the discipline of a minority—the Commu- 
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nist Party—and stimulate them to recover their own 
sovereignty. 

Moral force works most effectively when it is exerted 
by nations or individuals who have the courage of their — 
convictions—who are ready to speak resolutely and act | 
firmly to encourage others to follow in their own be- 
half the road that leads to freedom. 

It makes no sense for the governments of the free 
world to be negotiating or bargaining with the repre- 
sentatives of a gangster government. It makes no sense 
at any time to compromise with unscrupulous men— 
conspirators against human liberty. 

This is the occasion for the governments of Britain, 
France and America to take their stand for basic 
principles of self-determination and free elections and 
to address to the peoples of Soviet Russia messages 
that underline the true objective of the free world— 
namely, that until all governments are free, there can 
be no peace. 

The mere existence of a dictatorship government in 
a powerful country which can at any moment launch a 
war of aggression is itself a threat to the peace of the 
entire world and should be so recognized in a formal 
declaration of the rights of man. 

Who can, for instance, be sure, if peace is patched 
up with a gangster regime—and the prestige of the 
ruling group is enhanced internally by reason of the 
respectability of the other governments which attach 
signatures to such a document—that the breathing 
spell between appeasement and the outbreak of war 
will not be brief? That was our tragic experience be- 
tween November 1938 and September 1939. 

Who doubts, on the other hand, that—if tomorrow a 
revolution occurred in Moscow and a people’s republic 
emerged therefrom with a legislature really free to act 
in response to the will of the people—there would be 
no further threat to world peace from the direction of 
Soviet Russia? 


The certain way—the key to peace—is every 

day now to insist on the establishment of a free Russia. 

The cooperation of the free world will mean more 

in the way of tangible benefits to the peoples of the 

Soviet Union than all the Malenkovs and Berias have 
or ever could achieve for them. 

It is time we began addressing ourselves not to such 
evil men in Moscow or their envoys, but directly to the 
peoples of Soviet Russia who, like ourselves, want— 
more than anything else in the world today—an en- 
during peace. 
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J&L'S HIGH-SPEED ELECTROLYTIC TINNING LINE AT ALIQUIPPA, PA. In this mill, 
a new kind of tin plate, known as “differentially coated tin plate,” is produced. 
This tin plate is usually made with four times as much tin on one side as on the 
other .. 


(0ST DEPENDABLE PACKAGE 
AMERICA’S MARKET BASKET 


... the tin can 
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. thus saving as much as 45% on strategic tin. 


Famous for the protection and convenience 
it provides, the “tin” can is America’s most 
dependable package. And tin plate 
sheets of tin-coated steel—used in making 


thin 


tin cans, is a highly developed product. 
Special 


chinery have been developed to produce 


techniques and intricate ma- 
tin plate to meet the exacting requirements 


of can makers and food packers. 
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STEEL 


An example of this modern development 
is J&L’s new electrolytic tinning line. It 
coats at higher speeds and closer toler- 
ances than were thought possible only a 
few years ago. It is another example of 
progress with industry—a tradition at 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. 

J&L stands ready to meet the challenge 


of tomorrow! 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH 


For that fenced-in feeling.. 


(a new Chris-Craft, of course!) 
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Chris-Craft 35-foot Express Cruiser 


Break away, enjoy the freedom of owning a new 1953 
Chris-Craft! So broad is the selection, you'll find exactly 
the one to meet your requirements, at a price that will 
please YOU! 

For example, new Chris-Craft Boat Kits are available 
for as little as $49 full price. and there’s a Chris-Craft in 
every price class from this up to $127,980. Whether you 
select a beautiful Runabout, Cruiser or Motor Yacht, or 
a money-saving Boat Kit... a dependable Marine Engine 
or a performance-packed Outboard Motor .. . or a lifetime 
Boat Trailer — you can be certain that your new Chris- 
Craft is the finest of its kind. 

See a friendly Chris-Craft Dealer today for complete 
information, or write us. Find out how you can say good- 














Chris-Craft Boat Kits, for home 
assembly, S feet through 31 Jeet 


Chris-Craft Boat Trailers. 


bye to that fenced-in feeling, forever. ; 
800- to 2200-pound capacities 


(_Mieitan . 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. 





MOTOR BOATS @ MARINE ENGINES @ BOAT KITS 
OUTBOARD MOTORS @ BOAT TRAILERS 





WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS Chris-Craft Marine Engines and Outboard Motors 


